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Y  HE  R  E  prefcnt  the  Public  with  a  new 
performance .  Some  parts  of  it  are  more 
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Put  there  are  others  which  are  on  a 
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am  attached  to  no  particular  one.  There  are 
fuch  things  as  right  and  wrong  in  the  world \ 

and  fo  far  as  thefe  are  parties  againf  each 
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other ,  the  fignature  of  Common  Sense  is 
properly  employed. 
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DISSERTATION 

O  N 

GOVERNMEN 

THE 

I  *, 

AFFAIRS  of  the  BANK, 

A  N  X> 

PAPER-MONEY. 


EVER  Y  Government,  let  its  form  be  what  it  may* 
contains  within  itfelf  a  principle  common  to  all, 
which  is,  that  of  a  fovereign  power,  or  a  power  over 
which  there  is  no  controul,  and  which  controuls  all 
others  :  And  as  it  is  impoflible  to  conftrudf:  a  form  of 
government  in  which  this  power  does  not  exift,  fo  there 
muff  of  neceftity  be  a  place,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  for  it 

to  exift  in,  .  r  . 

In  Defpotic  Monarchies  this  power  is  lodged  in  a  tingle 
perfon,  or  fovereign.  His  Will  is  law ;  which  he  de¬ 
clares,  alters,  or  revokes  as  he  pleafes,  without  being  ac¬ 
countable  to  any  power  for  fo  doing,  Therefore,  the 
only  modes  of  redrefs,  in  countries  fo  governed,  are  by  pe¬ 
tition  or  imurredlion,  And  this  is  the  reafon  we  fo  fre¬ 
quently  hear  of  infurredlions  in  defpotic  governments; 
for  as  there  are  but  two  modes  of  redrefs,  this  is  one  of 
them. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  faid  that  as  the  united  refiitance 
of  the  people  is  able,  by  force,  to  controul  the  Will  of  the 
fovereign,  that,  therefore,  the  controuling  power  lodges 
m  (hem  ;  but  it  muft  be  underload  that  I  am  fpeaking 
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ers  only  as  are  constituent  parts  of  the  go - 
not  of  thofe  powers  which  are  externally  ap- 
nft  and  overturn  it. 

ublics,  luch  as  thofe  eftablifhed  in  America,  the 
power,  or  the  power  over  which  there  is  no 
i  and  which  controuls  all  others,  remains  where 
placed  it ;  in  the  people;  for  the  people  in  America 
e  fountain  of  power.  It  remains  there  as  a  matter 
‘  ght,  recognized  in  the  constitutions  of  the  country, 

the  exercife  of  it  is  constitutional  and  legal. - This 

eresgnty  is  exercifed  in  electing  and  deputing  a  certain 
.amber  of  perfons  to  reprefent  and  adt  for  the  whole,  and 
Who,  if  they  do  not  adl  right,  may  be  displaced  by  the 
fame  power  that  placed  them  there,  and  others  eledted 
and  deputed  in  their  Stead,  and  the  wrong  meafures  of 
former  representatives  corrected  and  brought  right  by  this 
means.  Therefore  the  republican  form  and  principle 
leaves  no  room  for  infurredtion,  becaufe  it  provides  and 
eftablifhes  a  rightful  means  in  its  Head. 

In  countries  under  a  defpotic. form  of  government,  the 
exercife  of  this  power  is  an  affumption  of  Sovereignty ;  a 
wrefting  it  from  the  perfon  in  whofe  hand  their  form  of 
government  has  placed  it,  and  the  exercife  of  it  there  is 
Itiled  rebellion.  Therefore  the  defpotic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  knows  no  intermediate  Space  between  being  Haves 
and  being  rebels. 

I  Shall  in  this  place  offer  an  observation  which,  though 
not  immediately  connedted  with  my  STedt,  is  very  na¬ 
turally  deduced  from  it,  which  \  That  the  nature,  if  I 
may  for  call  it,  of  a  goVChiment  over  any  people  may  be 
ascertained  from  the  modes  which  the  people  purfue  to 
obtain  iCurefs;  for  like  caufes  wall  produce  like  effects . 
And  therefore  the  government  which  Britain  attempted 
to  eredt  over  America  could  be  no  other  than  a  defpotifm, 
becaufe  it  left  to  the  Americans  no  other  modes  of  re- 
drefs  than  thofe  which  are  left  to  people  under  defpotic 
governments,  petition  and  refinance  :  and  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  without  ever  attending  to  a  comparifon  on  the 
cafe,  went  into  the  fame  lfeps  which  Such  people  go  into, 
becaufe  no  other  could  be  purfued  :  and  this  Similarity  of 
effedls  leads  up  to,  and  afeertains,  the  Similarity  of  the 
caufes  or  governments  which  produced  them, 

But  to  return. - The  repofitory  where  the  Sovereign 

power  ii  placed  is  the  firft  criterion  of  diftindHon  between 

a  country 
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a  country  under  a  defpotic  form  of  government  and  a  frea 
country.  In  a  country  under  a  defpotic  government,  the 

fovereign  is  the  only  free  man  in  it. - In  a  republic, 

the  people  retaining  the  fovereignty  in  themfelves, 
naturally  and  neceflarily  retain  freedom  with  it :  for, 
wherever  the  fovereignty  is,  there  muft  the  freedom  be  ; 
the  one  cannot  be  in  one  place  and  the  other  in  another. 

As  the  repofitory  where  the  fovereign  power  is  lodged 
is  the  firft  criterion  of  diffinCtion  ;  the  fecond  is  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  adminiftered. 

A  defpotic  government  knows  no  principle  but  WILL. 
Whatever  the  fovereign  wills  to  do,  the  government  ad¬ 
mits  him  the  inherent  right,  and  the  uncontrouled  power 
of  doing.  He  is  reltrained  by  no  fixed  rule  of  right  and 
wrong,  for  he  makes  the  right  and  wrong  himfelf  and  as 
he  pleafes. — If  he  happens  (for  a  miracle  may  happen) 
to  be  a  man  of  confummate  wifdom,  juilice  and  modera¬ 
tion,  of  a  mild  affectionate  difpofition,  difpofed  to  bufi- 
nefs,  and  underftanding  and  promoting  the  general 
good,  all  the  beneficial  purpofes  of  government  will  be 
anfwered  under  his  adminiftration,  and  the  people  fo  go¬ 
verned  may,  while  this  is  the  cafe,  be  profperous  and 
eafy.  But  as  there  can  be  no  fecurity  that  this  difpofi¬ 
tion  will  laft,  and  this  adminiftration  continue,  and  ftill 
lefs  fecurity  that  his  fucceflor  fhall  have  the  fame  qualities 
and  purfue  the  fame  meafures ;  therefore  no  people  exer- 
cifing  their  reafon  and  underftanding  their  rights,  would, 
of  their  own  choice,  inveft  any  one  man  with  fuch  a 
power. 

Neither  is  it  confiftent  to  fuppofe  the  knowledge  of 
any  one  man  competent  to  the  exercife  of  fuch  a  power. 
A  Sovereign  of  this  fort,  is  brought  up  in  fuch  a  diftant  line 
of  life,  and  lives  fo  remote  from  the  people,  and  from  a 
knowledge  of  every  thing  which  relates  to  their  local  fitu- 
ations  and  interefts,  that  he  can  know  nothing  from  ex¬ 
perience  and  obfervation,  and  all  which  he  does  know  he 
mull  be  told.  Sovereign  power  without  fovereign  know¬ 
ledge,  that  is,  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  matters  over* 
which  that  power  is  to  be  exerciled,  is  a  fomething 
which  contradicts  itfelf. 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  fovereign  power  in  a  Tingle  per- 
fon,  which  is  very  proper  when  applied  to  a  commander 
in  chief  over  an  army,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  military  go¬ 
vernment  of  an  army,  and  the  condition  and  purpofe  of  an 
army  conltitute  the  reafon  why  it  is  fo.  In 
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In  an  army  every  man  is  of  the  fame  profeffion,  thzt 
is,  he  is  a  foldier,  and  the  commander  in  chief  is  a  foi- 
dier  too :  therefore  the  knowledge  neceffary  to  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  power  is  within  himfelf.  By  underftanding 
what  a  foldier  is,  he  comprehends  the  local  fituation,  in¬ 
tereft  and  duty  of  every  man  within,  what  may  be  called, 
the  dominion  of  his  command ;  and  therefore  the 
condition  and  circumftances  of  an  army  make  a  fitnefs 
for  the  exercife  of  the  power. 

The  purpofe  likewife,  or  objedlof  an  army,  is  another 
reafon  :  for  this  power  in  a  commander  in  chief,  though 
exercifed  over  the  army,  is  not  exercifed  againft  it;  but  is 
exercifed  thro5  or  over  the  army  againft  the  enemy. 
Therefore  the  enemy,  and  not  the  people,  is  the  objedl 
it  is  diredled  to.  Neither  is  it  exercifed  over  an  army, 
for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  a  revenue  from  it,  but  to 
promote  its  combined  intereft,  condenfe  its  powers,  and 
give  it  capacity  for  adtion. 

But  all  thefe  reafons  ceafe  when  fovereign  power  is 
transferred  from  the  commander  of  an  army  to  the  com¬ 
mander  of  a  nation,  and  entirely  lofes  its  fitnefs  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  govern  fubjedfs  following  occupations,  as  it  go¬ 
verns  foldiers  following  arms*-  A  nation  is  quite  another 
element,  and  every  thing  in  it  differs  not  only  from  each 
other,  but  all  of  them  differ  from  thofe  of  an  armv.  A 
nation  is  compofed  cf  diftindt  unconnected  individuals, 
following  various  trades,  employments  and  purfuits  ;  con¬ 
tinually  meeting,  croffmg,  uniting,  oppofing  and  fepa- 
rating  from  each  other  as  accident,  intereft  and  circum- 
ftance  fhall  diredt. — An  army  has  but  one  occupation 
and  but  one  intereft.- 

Another  very  material  matter  in  which  an  army 
and  a  nation  differ,  is  that  of  temper.  An  army  may  be 
faid  to  have  but  one  temper  ;  for,  however  the  natural 
temper  of  the  perfons  compofing  the  army  may  differ 
from  each  other,  there  is  a  fecond  temper  takes  place  of 
the  firft  :  a  temper  formed  by  difcipline,  mutuality  of 
habits,  union  of  objedts  and  purfuits,  and  the  ftile  of  mi¬ 
litary  manners  :  but  this  can  never  be  the  cafe  among  all 
the  individuals  cf  a  nation.  Therefore  the  fitnefs,  arifing 
from  thofe  cirCumftances,  which  difpofes  an  army  to  the 
command  of  a  fmgle  perfon,  and  the  fitnefs  of  a  ungle 
perfon  to  that  command,  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  one 
or  the  other,  when  we  come  to  conlider  them  as  a  fove¬ 
reign  and  a  nation*  Having 
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Having  already  (hewn  what  a  defpotic  government  is* 
and  how  it  is  adminiftered,  I  now  come  to  ftiew  what  the 
adminiftration  of  a  republic  is. 

The  adminiftration  of  a  republic  is  fuppofed  to  be  di- 
redied  by  certain  fundamental  principles  of  right  and 
juftice,  from  which  there  cannot,  becaufe  there  ought 
not  to,  be  any  deviation  ;  and  whenever  any  deviation 
appears,  there  is  a  kind  of  ftepping  out  of  the  republican 
principle,  and  an  approach  towards  the  defpotic  one. 
This  adminiftration  is  executed  by  a  feledt  number  of 
perfons,  periodically  cholen  by  the  people,  and  a£t  as  re- 
prefentatives  and  in  behalf  of  the  whole,  and  who  are  fup¬ 
pofed  to  enadl  the  fame  laws,  and  purfue  the  fame  line  of 
adminiftration,  as  the  w7hole  of  the  people  would  do  were 
they  aflembled  together. 

The  PUBLIC  GOOD  is  to  be  their  objedl.  It  is 
therefore  neceflary  to  underftand  what  Public  Good  is. 

Public  Good  is  not  a  term  oppofed  to  the  good  of  in¬ 
dividuals  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  good  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual  collected.  It  is  the  good  of  all,  becaufe  it  is  the 
good  of  every  one :  for  as  the  public  body  is  every  indi¬ 
vidual  collected,  fo  the  public  good  is  the  collected  good 
©f  thofe  individuals. 

The  foundation-principle  of  Public  Good  is  juftice, 
and  wherever  juftice  is  impartially  adminiftered  the  public 
good  is  promoted ;  for  as  it  is  to  the  good  of  every  man 
that  no  injuftice  be  done  to  him,  fo  likewife  it  is  to  his 
good  that  the  principle  which  fecures  him  fhould  not  be 
violated  in  the  perfon  of  another,  becaufe  fuch  a  violation 
weakens  his  fecurity,  and  leaves  to  chance  what  ought  to 
be  to  him  a  rock  to  ftand  on. 

But  in  order  to  underftand  more  minutely,  how  the 
Public  Good  is  to  be  promoted,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  reprefentatives  are  to  adt  to  promote  it,  we  muft  have 
recourfe  to  the  original  or  firft  principles,  on  which  the 
people  formed  themfelves  into  a  republic. 

When  a  people  agree  to  form  themfelves  into  a  republic 
(for  the  word  republic  means  the  public  good,  or 
the  good  of  the  whole,  in  contradiftindlion  to  the  defpotic 
form,  which  makes  the  good  of  the  fovereign,  or  of  one 
man,  the  only  objedl  of  the  government)  when,  I  fay, 
they  agree  to  do  this,  it  is  to  be  underftood,  that  they 
mutually  refolve  and  pledge  themfelves  to  each  other, 
rich  and  poor  alike,  to  fupport  and  maintain  this  rule  of 

equal 
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equal  juftice  among  them.  They  therefore  renounce 
not  only  the  defpotic  form,  but  the  defpotic  principle,  as 
■well  of  governing  as  of  being  governed  by  mere  Will  and 
Power,  and  fubllitute  in  its  place  a  government  of 
juftice. 

By  this  mutual  compaCI  the  citizens  of  a  republic  put 
it  out  of  their  power,  that  is,  they  renounce,  as  deteft- 
able,  the  power  of  exerciiing,  at  any  future  time,  any 
fpecies  of  defpotifm  over  each  other,  or  doing  a  thing, 
not  right  in  itfelf,  becaufe  a  majority  of  them  may  have 
■ftrength  or  numbers  fufficient  to  accomplifh  it. 

In  this  pledge  and  compact*  lies  the  foundation  of  the 

republic 


*This  pledge  and  compact  is  contained  in  the  declaration 
of  Rights  prefixed  to  the  conflitution,  and  is  as  follows - 

'I.  HAT  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independ- 

X  ent,  and  have  certain  natural,  inherent  and  una¬ 
lienable  rights,  amongfl  which  are  the  enjoying  and  defend¬ 
ing  life  and  liberty,  acquiring,  pofTefling  and  protecting 
property,  and  purfuing  and  obtaining  happinefs  and  fafety. 

II.  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  unalienable  right 
to  worfhip  Almighty  God,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  confciences  and.underflanding  :  And  that  no  man  ought 
or  of  right  can  be  compelled  to  attend  any  religious  worfhip, 
or  ereCt  or  fupport  any  place  of  worfhip,  or  maintain  any 
miniftry,  contrary  to,  or  againft,  his  own  free  will  and  con- 
lent  :  Nor  can  any  man,  who  acknowledges  the  being  of  a 
God,  be  jultly  deprived  or  abridged  of  any  civil  right  as  a 
citizen,  on  account  of  his  religious  fentiments  or  peculiar 
mode  of  religious  worfhip:  And  that  no  authority  can  or 
ought  to  be  veiled  in,  or  affumed  by  any  power  whatever, 
Jthatfhall  in  any  cafe  interfere  with,  or  in  any  manner  con- 
troul,  the  right  of  confcience  in  die  free  exercife  of  religious 
worfhip. 

III.  That  the  people  of  this  flate  have  the  foie,  exclufive 
and  inherent  right  of  governing  and  regulating  the  internal 
police  of  the  fame. 

IV.  That  all  power  being  originally  inherent  in,  and 
cpnfequently  derived  from,  the  people  ;  therefore  all  officers 
of  government,  whether  legiflative  or  executive,  are  their 
trutices  and  fervants,  and  at  all  times  accountable  to  thcfn. 

V.  That  government  is,- or  ought  to  be,  inftituted  for 
the  common  benefit,  protection  and  fecurity  of  the  people, 
nation  or  community;  and  not  for  the  particular  emolument 

or 
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republic  :  and  the  fecurity  to  the  rich  and  the  confolation 
to  the  poor  is,  that  what  each  man  has  is  his  own ;  that 
no  defpotic  fovereign  can  take  it  from  him,  and  that  ths 
common  cementing  principle  which  holds  all  the  parts  of 
a  republic  together,  fecures  him  like  wife  from  the  defpo- 
tifm  of  numbers  :  For  defpotifm  may  be  more  efte61ually 
acted  by  many  over  a  few  than  by  one  man  over  alh 
Therefore,  in  order  to  know  how  far  the  powetf 
of  an  Allembly,  or  a  houfe  of  reprefentatives  can  a£t  in 
adminiftering  the  affairs  of  a  republic,  we  muft  examine 
how  far  the  power  of  the  people  extends  under  thfe  ori¬ 
ginal  compact  they  have  made  with  each  other ;  for  th3 
power  of  the  reprefentatives  is  in  many  cafes  lefs>  but 
never  can  be  greater  than  that  of  the  people  reprefentdd  y 
and  whatever  the  people  in  their  mutual  original  com- 
pad!  have  renounced  the  power  of  doing  towards,  ora'd- 
ing  over  each  other,  the  reprefentatives  can  not  alliiiiie 
the  power  to  do,  becaufe,  as  I  have  already  faid,  the  pow-* 
er  of  the  reprefentatives  cannot  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  people  whom  they  reprefent. 

INT  i 


or  advantage  of  any  fmgle  man,  family  or  fetof  men  who  are  a 
part  only  of  that  community:  And  that  the  community  hath 
an  indubitable,  unalienable  and  indefeafible  right  to  reform, 
alter  or  abolifh  government  in  fuc.h  manner  as  fhall  be  by 
that  community  judged  moil  conducive  to  the  public  weal* 

VI.  That  th'ofe  who  are  employed  in  the  legiflative  and 
executive  bufmefs  of  the  date  may  be  re  drained  from  op- 
predion,  the  people  have  a  right,  at  fuch  periods  as  they 
may  think  proper,  to  reduce  their  public  officers  to  a  private 
dation,  and  fupply  the  vacancies  by  certain  and  regular 
elections. 

VII.  That  all  eledions  ought  to  be  free;  and  that  all 

free  men  having  a  fufficient  evident  common  intered  with, 
and  attachment  to  the  community,  have  a  right  to  eled  of¬ 
ficers,  or  be  eleded  into  office.  t 

VIII.  That  every  member  of  fociety  hath  a  right  to  be 
proteded  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and  property,  and 
therefore  is  bound  to  contribute  his  proportion  towards  the 
expence  of  that  protedion,  and  yield  his  perfonab  fervice 
when  neceffary,  or  an  equivalent  thereto.:  But  no  part  of  a 
man’s  property  can  be  judly  taken  from  him,  or  applied  to 
public  ufes,  without  his  own  confent,  or  that  of  his  legal 
reprefentatives :  Nor  can  any  jpar*  who  is  confcientioufly 
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Ik  this  place  it  naturally  prefents  itfelf  that  the  people 
in  their  original  compact  of  equal  juftice  or  firft  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  republic,  renounced,  as  defpotic,  deteftablc 
and  unjuft,  the  aftuming  a  right  of  breaking  and  violating 
their  engagements,  contracts  and  compacts  with, or  defraud¬ 
ing,  impoling  or  tyrannizing  over,  each  other,  and  therefore 
the  reprefentatives  can  not  make  an  A£t  to  do  it  for  them, 
and  any  fuch  an  A£t  would  be  an  attempt  to  depofe,  not  the 
perfonal  fovereign,  but  the  fovereign  principle  of  the 
republic,  and  to  introduce  defpotifm  in  its  ftead. 

It  may  in  this  place  be  proper  to  diftinguifh  between 
that  fpecies  of  fovereignty  which  is  claimed  and  exercifed 
by  defpotic  monarchs,  and  that  fovereignty  which  the 
citizens  of  a  republic  inherit  and  retain. - -The  fove¬ 

reignty  of  a  defpotic  monarch  aftumes  the  power  of  mak¬ 
ing  wrong  right,  or  right  wrong,  as  he  pleafcs  or  as  it 
fuits  him.  The  fovereignty  in  a  republic  is  exercifed  to 
keep  right  and  wrong  in  their  proper  and  diftindf  places, 
^nd  never  to  fuffer  the  one  to  ufurp  the  place  of  the  other. 
A  republic,  properly  underftood,  is  a  fovereignty  of  juftice 
in  contradiftindtion  to  a  fovereignty  of  Will, 


fcrupulous  of  bearing  arms,  bejuftly  compelled  thereto,  if 
|ie  .will  pay  fuch  equivalent:  Nor  are  the  people  bound  by 
any  laws,  but  fuch  as  they  have  in  like  manner  aflented  to, 
for  their  common  good. 

IX.  Th  at  in  all  profecutions  for  criminal  offences,  a  man 
hath  a  right  to  be  heard  by  himfelf  and  his  council,  to  de¬ 
mand  the  caufe  and  nature  of  his  accufation,  to  be  confront¬ 
ed  with  the  witneffes,  to  call  for  evidence  in  his  favour,  and 
a  fpeedy  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  country, 
without  the  unanimous  confent  of  which  jury  he  cannot  be 
found  guilty  :  Nor  can  he  be  .compelled  to  give  evidence  a- 
gainft  himfelf:  Nor  can  any  man  be  juitly  deprived  of  his 
liberty,  except  by  the  laws  of  the  l^nd,  or  the  judgment  of 
his  peers. 

X.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  hold  themfelves,  their 
houfes,  papers,  and  pofteffions  free  from  fearch  or  feizure  ; 
and  therefore  warrants  without  oaths  or  affirmations  firft 
made,  affording  afufficient  foundation  for  them,  and  where¬ 
by  any  ofiicer  or  meffenger  may  be  commanded  or  required 
to  fearch  fufpefled  places,  or  to  feize  any  perfon  or  perfons, 
his  or  their  property,  not  particularly  defcribed,  are  con-' 
tr ary  to  that  right,  and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

'  '  ■  " . '  Xh 
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Our  experience  in  republicanifm  is  yet  fo  {lender,  that 
it  is  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  all  our  public  Laws  and 
Acts  are  confident  with,  or  can  be  juftified  on,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  republican  government. 

We  have  been  fo  much  habited  to  in  committees 
at  the  commencement  of  the  difpute,  and  during  the  in¬ 
terregnum  of  government,  and  in  many  cafes  fince,  and 
to  adopt  expedients  warranted  by  neceflity,  and  to  permit 
to  ourlelves  a  difcretionary  ufe  of  power  fuited  to  the  fpur 
and  exigency  of  the  moment,  that  a  man  transferred  from 
a  committee  to  a  feat  in  the  Legiflature  imperceptibly 
takes  with  him  the  ideas  and  habits  he  has  been  accu- 
llomed  to,  and  continues  to  think  like  a  committee-man 
inftead  of  a  legjflator,  and  to  govern  by  fpirit  rather  than 
bv  the  rule  of  the  conftitution  and  the  principles  of  the 
Republic. 

Having  already  dated  that  the  power  of  the  repre- 
fentatives  can  never  exceed  the  power  of  the  people  whom 
they  reprefent,  I  now  proceed  to  examine  more  particu¬ 
larly,  what  thepowTer  of  the  reprefentatives  is. 

It  is,  in  the  fil'd  place,  the  power  of  acting  as  legifla- 
lators  in  making  laws, — and  in  the  fecond  place,  the 
power  of  adding  in  certain  cafes,  as  agents  or  negociators 
for  the  Commonwealth,  for  luch  purpofes  as  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  Commonwealth  require. 

A  very  drange  confufion  of  ideas  dangerous  to  the 
credit,  dabiiity,  and  the  good  and  honor  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  has  arifen  by  confounding  thofe  two  didindd  pow- 

B  ers 


.XI.  That  in  controverfies  refpefting  property,  and  in 
fuits  between  man  and  man,  the  parties  have  a  right  to  trial 
by  jury,  which  ought  to  be  held  facred. 

'  XII.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  freedom  offpeech, 
and  of  writing,  and  publilhing  their  fentiments  ;  therefore 
the  freedom  of  the  prefs  ought  not  to  be  reftrained. 

XIII.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  bear  arms  for 
the  defence  of  themfelves  and  the  date;  and  as  {landing 
armies  in  the  time  of  peace,  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  they 
ought  not  to  be  kept  up  :  And  that  the  military  fhould  be 
kept  under  drift  fubordination  to,  and  governed  by,  the 
civil  power. 

XIV.  That  a  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  a  firm  adherence  to  ju.dice,  'moderation,  tem- 

■  *  perance, 
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ers  and-  things  together,  and  blending  every  Add  of  the 
Aflembly,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  under  one  general 
name  of  u Laws  oj  the  Commonwealth ,”  and  thereby  creat¬ 
ing  an  opinion  (which  is  truly  of  the  defpotic  kind)  that 
every  fuc'ceeding  Aflembly  has  an  equal  power  over  every 
tranfaction,  2s  well  as  law,  done  by  a  former  Aflembly. 

All  laws  are  Ads,-  but  all  Adds  are  not  laws.  Many 
of  the  Adds  of  the  Aflembly  are  Adds  of  agency  or  negocia- 
ti°n,  that  is,  they  are  Adds  ofcontradd  and  agreement,  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  with  certain  perfons  therein  men¬ 
tioned,  and  for  certain  purpofes  therein  recited.  An  Add 
of  this  kind,  after  it  has  paffed  the  Houfe,  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  deed  or  contradd,  figned,  fealed  and  delivered  ;  and 
fubjedd  to  the  fame  general  laws  and  principles  of  jufdice 
as  ah  other  deeds  and  contradds  are  :  for  in  a  tranfaddion 
of  this  kind  the  State  idands  as  an  individual,  and  can  be 
known  in  no  other  charadder  in  a  court  of  jufdice. 

By  “Laws”  as  difdindd  from  the  agency  tranfaddions, 
or  matters  of  negociation,  are  to  be  comprehended  all 
thofe  public  Adds  of  the  Aflembly  or  Commonwealth,  w'hich 
have  a  univerfal  operation,  or  apply  themfelves  to  every 
individual  of  the  Commonwealth.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
laws  for  the  difdribution  and  adminifdration  of  jufdice,  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  peace,  for  the  fecurity  of  property, 
for  raifmg  the  neceflary  revenue  by  juld  proportions, 
&c.  &c. 

Acts  of -this  kind  are  properly  laws,  and  they  may 

be 


perancc,  indullry  and  frugality  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
prcfervethe  bleflings  of  liberty  and  keep  a  government  free  : 
The  people  ought  therefore  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
thefe  points  in  the  choice  of  officers  and  reprefentatives,  and 
have  a  right  to  exadd  a  due  and  confdant  regard  to  them, 
from  their  legiflators  and  magiftrates,  in  the  making  and 
executing  fuch  laws  as  are  neceflary  for  the  good  government 
of  the  idate. 

XV.  That  all  men  have  a  natural  inherent  right  to 
emigrate  from  one  ltate  to  another  that  will  receive  them, 
or  to  form  a  new  fdate  in  vacant  countries,  or  in  fuch  coun- 
tries  as  they  can  purchafe,  whenever  they  think  that  there¬ 
by  they  may  promote  their  own  happinefs. 

XVI.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  afiemble  toge¬ 
ther,  to  con  full  for  their  common  good,  to  inidrudd  their  re¬ 
prefentatives,  and  to  apply  to  the'legillature  for  redrefs  of 
grievances;  by  addrefs,  petition,  or  remonfdrance. 
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be  altered  and  amended  or  repealed,  or  others  fubftituted 
in  their  places,  as  experience  fhall  dire6b,  for  the  better 
effecting  the  purpofe  for  which  they  were  intended  :  and 
the  right  and  power  of  the  Aflembly  to  do  this,  is  derived 
from  the  right  and  power  which  the  people,  were  they  all 
aiTembled  together,  inftead  of  being  reprelented,  would 
have  to  do  the  fame  thing :  becaufe,  in  Adds  or  laws  of 
this  kind,  there  is  no  other  party  than  the  public.  The 
law,  or  the  alteration,  or  the  repeal,  is  for  themfelves ; — - 
and  whatever  the  effects  may  be,  it  falls  on  themfelves  ; — • 
if  for  the  better,  they  have  the  benefit  of  it — if  for  the 
worfe,  they  fuffer  the  inconvenience.  No  violence  to 

any  one  is  here  offered - no  breach  of  faith  is  here 

committed.  It  is  therefore  one  of  thefe  rights  and  pow¬ 
ers  wThich  is  within  the  fenfe,  meaning  and  limits  of  the 
original  compact  of  juftice  which  they  formed  with  each 
other  as  the  foundation  principle  of  the  Republic,  and 
being  one  of  thole  rights  and  powers,  it  devolves  on  their 
reprelentatives  by  delegation. 

As  it  is  not  my  intention  (neither  is  it  within  the 
limits  afligned  to  this  work)  to  define  every  fpecies  of 
what  may  be  called  laws,  (but  rather  to  diftinguifh  that 
part  in  which  the  reprefentatives  a£l  as  agents  or  negoci- 
ators  for  the  State,  from  the  legiflative  part,)  I  fhall  pafs 
on  to  diftinguifh  and  deicribe  thofe  Acts  of  the  Aflembly 
which  are  Adis  of  agency  or  negociation,  and  to  {hew 
that  as  they  are  different  in  their  nature,  conftrudtion 
and  operation  from  legiflative  Acts,  fo  likewife  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  Aflembly  over  them,  after  they  are: 
pafled,  is  different. 

It  muft  occur  to  every  perfon  on  the  firft  reflection, 
that  the  affairs  and  circumftances  of  a  Commonwealth  re¬ 
quire  other  bufinefs  to  be  done  befides  that  of  making 
laws,  and  confequently,  that  the  different  kinds  of  bufi¬ 
nefs  cannot  all  be  clafted  under  one  name,  or  be  fubjedf 
to  one  and  the  fame  rule  of  treatment.  — -  But  to 

proceed - -  .  . 

By  agency  tranfaclions,  or  matters  of  negociation, 
done  by  the  Aflembly,  are  to  be  comprehended  all  that 
kind  of  public  buflnefsj  which  the  Aflembly,  as  reprefen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Republic,  tranfacl  in  its  behalf,  with  certain 
perfon  or  perfons,  or  part  or  parts  of  the  Republic,  for 
purpofes  mentioned  in  the  A£I,  and  which  the  Aflembly 
confirm  and  ratify  on  the  part  of  theCommonwealth,  by 
affixing  to  it  the  feal  of  the  State,  Att 
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Am  Add  of  this  kind,  differs  from  a  law  of  the  before' 
mentioned  kind  ;  becauie  here  are  two  parties  and  there 
but  one,  and  the  parlies  are  bound  to  perform  different 
and  difdinct  parts :  whereas,  in  the  before  mentioned  law, 
every  man’s  part  was  the  fame. 

T.  hese  Adds,  therefore,  though  numbered  among  the 
laws,  are  evidently  difdindd  therefrom,  and  are  not  of  the 
legiflative  kind.  The  former  are  laws  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Commonwealth ;  thefe  are  tranfactions  of 
bufinefs,  fuch  as,  felling  and  conveying  an  eftate  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  public,  or  buying  one  ;  Acts  for  borrowing 
money,  and  fixing  with  the  lender  the  terms  and  mode 
of  payment;  Acts  of  agreement  and  contract,  with  cer¬ 
tain  perfon  or  perfons,  for  certain  purpofes ;  and,  ir> 
Ihort,  every  kind  of  Act  in  which  two  parties,  the  State 
being  one,  are  particularly  mentioned  or  deferibed,  and 
in  which  the  form  and  nature  of  a  bargain  or  contract  is 

comprehended. - Thefe,  if  for  cuftom  and  uniformity 

fake  we  call  by  the  name  of  laws,  they  are  not  law’s  for 
the  government  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  contradding  parties,  as  all  deeds  and 
contracts  are ;  and  are  not,  properly  fpeaking,  Adds  of 
the  AiTembly,  but  joint  Adds,  or  Adts  of  the  Affembly  in 
behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  on  one  part,  and  certain 
perfons  therein  mentioned  on  the  other  part. 

Acts  of  this  kind  are-diftinguifhable  into  two  claffes. — 

First,  thofe  wherein  the  matters  inferted  in  the  Add 
have  already  been  fettled  and  adj ufted  between  the  State  on 
one  part,  and  the  perfons  therein  mentioned  on  the  other 
part.  In  this  cafe  the  Add  is  the  completion  and  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  contradt  or  matters  therein  recited.  It  is 
in  fadt  a  deed  figned,  feaied  and  delivered. 

Secondly,  thofe  Adds  wherein  the  matters  have  not 
been  already  agreed  upon,  and  wherein  the  Ack  only  holds 
forth  certain  proportions  and  terms  to  be  accepted  of  and 
acceded  to. 

I  SHALL  give  an  inidance  of  each  of  thofe  Adds. 
Firfd — The  State  wants  the  loan  of  a  fum  of  money — cer¬ 
tain  perfons  make  an  offer  to  Government  to  lend  that 
fum,  and  fend  in  their  propofals  :  the  Government  ac¬ 
cept  thefe  propofals  and  all  the  matters  of  the  loan  and  the 
payment  are  agreed  on  ;  and  an  Aft  is  paired,  according 
to  the  ufual  form  of  palling  Adts,  ratifying  and  confirming 
this  agreement.  This  Add  is  final. 

In 
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In  the  fecond  cafe, — The  State,  as  in  the  preceding 
one,  wants  a  loan  of  money — the  AfTembly  pafles  an  A 
holding  forth  the  terms  on  which  it  will  borrow  and  pay: 
this  Adi  has  no  force,  until  the  propofitions  and  terms 
are  accepted  of  and  acceded  to  by  fome  pe'rfon  or  perfons, 
and  when  thole  terms  are  accepted  of  and  complied  with 

the  Add  is  binding  on  the  State. - -But  if  at  the  meeting 

of  the  next  AfTembly,  or  any  other,  the  whole  Turn  intended 
to  be  borrowed,  fhould  not  be  borrowed,  that  Ahern bly 
may  flop  where  they  are,  gnd  difcontinue  proceeding 
with  the  loan,  or  make  new  propofitions  and  terms  for 
the  remainder  ;  but  To  far  as  the  fubfcriptions  have  been 
filled  up,  and  the  terms  complied  with,  it  is,  as  in  the 
firft  cafe,  a  firmed  deed  :  and  in  the  fame  manner  are  ail 
Adds,  let  the  matters  in  them  be  what  they  may,  wherein, 
as  I  have  before  mentioned,  the  State  on  one  part,  and 
certain  individuals  on  the  other  part,  are  parties  in  the 
Adi. 

If  the  State  fhould  become  a  bankrupt,  the  creditors, 
as  in  all  cafes  of  bankruptcy,  will  be  furFerers ;  they  will 
have  but  a  dividend  for  the  whole :  but  this  is  not  a  dif- 
folution  of  the  contract,  but  an  accommodation  of  it, 
arifing  from  neceffity.  And  fo  in  all  cafes  of  4dls  o i 
this  kind,  if  an  inability  takes  place  on  either  fide,  the 
eontradt  cannot  be  performed,  and  fome  accommodation 
muff  be  gone  into  or  the  matter  falls  thro’  of  itfelf. 

It  may  likewife  happen,  tho’  it  ought  not  to  happen, 
that  in  performing  the  matters,  agreeably  to  the  terms 
of  the  Adi,  inconveniencies,  unforefeen  at  the  time  of 
making  the  Act,  may  arife  to  either  or  both  parties  :  in 
this  cafe,  thofe  inconveniencies  may  be  removed  by  the 
mutual  confent  and  agreement  of  the  parties,  and  each 
find  its  benefit  in  fo  doing:  for  in  a  Republic  it  is  the 
harmony  of  its  parts  that  conflitutes  their  feveral  and 
mutual  Good. 

But  the  Adis  themfelves  are  legally  binding,  as  much 
as  if  they  had  been  made  between  two  private  individuals. 
The  greatnefs  of  one  party  cannot  give  it  a  fuperiority  of 
advantage  over  the  other.  The  State,  or  its  reprefenta- 
tives  the  Aflembly,  has  no  more  power  over  an  Adi  of 
this  kind,  after  it  is  paffed,  than  if  the  State  was  a  private 
perfon.  It  is  the  glory  of  a  Republic  to  have  it  fo,  be- 
caufe  it  fecures  the  individual  from  becoming  the  prey 
of  power,  and  prevents  might  overcoming  right. 
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If  any  difference  or  difpute  arife  afterwards  between 
the  State  and  the  individuals  with  whom  the  agreement 
is  made,  refpedting  the  contradf,  or  the  meaning,  or  ex¬ 
tent  of  any  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  Add,  which 
may  aftedd  the  property  or  intereft  of  either,  fuch  dif¬ 
ference  or  difpute  muff  be  judged  of,  and  decided  upon, 
by  the  laws  of  the  land,  in  a  court  of  juftice  and  trial 
by  jury;  that  is,  by  the  laws  of  the  land  already  in  being 

at  the  time  fuch  Adi  and  contract  was  made. - No 

law  made  afterwards  can  apply  to  the  cafe,  either  diredlly* 
or  by  conftrudlion  or  implication  :  For  fuch  a  law 
would  be  a  retrofpedtive  law,  or  a  law  made  after  the 
fadl,  and  cannot  even  be  produced  in  court  as  applying 
to  the  cafe  before  it  for  judgment. 

That  this  is  juftice,  that  it  is  the  true  principle  of 
republican  government,  no  man  will  be  fo  hardy  as  to 
deny: — If,  therefore,  a  lawful  contract  or  agreement, 
fealed  and  ratified,  cannot  be  affedled  or  altered  by  any 
Act  made  afterwards,  how  much  more  inconfiftent  and 
irrational,  defpotic  and  unjuft  would  it  be,  to  think  of 
making  an  Act  with  the  profefied  intention  of  breaking 
up  a  contract  already  figned  and  fealed. 

That  it  is  poftible  an  Affembly,  in  the  heat  and  in- 
difcretio.n  of  party,  and  meditating  on  power  rather  than 
on  the  principle  by  which  all  power  in  a  republican  go¬ 
vernment  is  governed,  that  of  equal  juftice,  may  fall  into 
the  error  of  pafting  fuch  an  Add,  is  admitted  ' but  it 
would  be  an  actlefs  Add,  an  Add  that  goes  for  nothing, 
an  Act  v/hich  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  the  eftablifhed 
laws  of  the  land,  could  know  nothing  of. 

Because  fuch  an  Act  would  be  an  Act  of  one  party 
'  only,  not  only  without,  but  againft  the  confent  of  the  other; 
and,  therefore, cannot  be  produced  to  affect  a  contract  made 

between  the  two.- - That  the  violation  of  a  contract 

fhould  be  fet  up  as  a  juftiffcation  to  the  violator,  would 
be  the  fame  thing  as  to  fay,  that  a  man  by  breaking  his 
promife  is  freed  from  the  obligation  of  it,  or  that  by 
t  ran  fg  re  fling  the  laws  he  exempts  himfelf  from  the  pu- 
nifbment  of  them. 

Besides  the  conftitutional  and  legal reafons why  an 
Affembly  cannot,  of  its  own  Act  and  authority,  undo  or 
make  void  a  contract  made  between  the  State,  (by  a 
former  Affembly,)  and  certain  individuals,  may  be  added, 
what  may  be  called,  the  natural  reafons,  or  thofe  reafons 

which 
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which  the  plain  rules  of  common  fenfe  point  out  to  every 
man.  Among  which  are  the  following. 

The  Principals,  or  real  parties,  in  the  contract,  are 
the  State  and  the  perfons  contracted  with.  The  Aflembly 
is  not  a  party*,  but  an  Agent  in  behalf  of  the  State,  au- 
thorifed  and  empowered  to  tranfact  its  affairs. 

Therefore  it  is  the  State  that  is  bound  on  one  part 
and  certain  individuals  on  the  other  part,  and  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  contract,  according  to  the  conditions 
of  it,  devolves  on  fucceeding  Aflemblies,  not  as  Princi¬ 
pals,  but  as  Agents. 

'Therefore  for  the  next  or  any  other  Aflembly  to 
undertake  to  difTolve  the  State  from  its  obligation  is  an 
allumption  of  power  of  a  novel  and  extraordinary  kind — 
It  is  the  Servant  attempting  to  free  his  Mailer, 

The  election  of  new  Aflemblies  following  each  other 
makes  no  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  thing.  The 
State  is  {fill  the  fame  State. — The  public  is  flill  the  fame 
body.  Thefe  do  not  annually  expire  though  the  time  of 
an  Aflembly  does.  Thefe  are  not  new-created  every 
year,  nor  can  they  be  difplaced  from  their  original  Hand¬ 
ing  ;  but  are  a  perpetual  permanent  body,  always  in  being 
andslfill  the  fame. 

But  if  we  adopt  the  vague  inconfiffent  idea  that  every 
new  Aflembly  has  a  full  and  complete  authority  over  every 
Act  done  by  the  State  in  a  former  Aflembly,  and  con¬ 
found  together  laws,  contracts  and  every  fpecies  of  pu¬ 
blic  bufmefs,  it  will  lead  us  into  a  wildernefs  of  endlefs 
confufion  and  unfurmountable  difficulties.  It  would  be 

declaring  an  Aflembly  defpotic  for  the  time  being. - 

Inftead  of  a  government  of  effablifhed  principles  admini- 
ffered  by  effablifhed  rules,  the  authority  of  Government: 
by  being  flrained  fo  high,  would,  by  the  fame  rule,  be 
reduced  proportionably  as  low,  and  would  be  no  other 
than  that  of  a  Committee  of  the  State  adfing  w'ith  difere- 
tionary  powers  for  one  year.  Every  new  election  would 
be  a  new  revolution,  or  it  would  fuppofe  the  public  of  the 
former  year  dead  and  a  new  public  rifen  in  its  place. 

Having  now  endeavoured  to  fix  a  precife  idea  to, 
and  diftinguifh  between,  Leeiflative  Acts  and  Acts  of 
Negociation  and  Agency,  I  fhall  proceed  to  apply  this 
diliinction  to  the  cafe  now  in  difpute,  refpecting  the 
Carter  of  the  Bank, 

The 
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The  charter  of  the  Bank,  or  what  is  the  fame  tiling, 
the  Act  for  incorporating  it,  is  to  all  intents  and  purpofes 
:in  Act  of  Negociation  and  Contract,  entered  into,  and 
confirmed,  between  the  State  on  one  part,  and  certain 
perfons  mentioned  therein  on  the  other  part.  The  pur- 
pofe  for  which  the  Act  was  done  on  the  part  of  the  State 
is  therein  recited,  viz.  the  fupport  which  the  finances  of 
the  country  would  derive  therefrom.  The  incorporating 
claufe  is  the  condition  or  obligation  on  the  part  of  the. 
State;  and  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  is, 
tc  that  nothing  contained  in  that  Act  fhall  be  conffrued 
u  to  authorife  the  faid  Corporation  to  exercife  any  powers 
a  in  this  State  repugnant  to  the  laws  or  conftitution 
u  thereof.” 

Here  are  all  the  marks  and  evidences  of  a  Contract 
The  Parties - the  Purport - —and  the  reciprocal  Ob¬ 

ligations. 

That  it  is  a  Contract,  or  a  joint  Act,  is  evident  from 
its  being  in  the  power  of  either  of  the  parties  to  have  lor- 
bidden  or  prevented  its  being  done.  The  State  could  not  force 
the  ftockholders  of  the  Bank  to  be  a  corporation,  and  there¬ 
fore  as  their  confejit  was  neceffary  to  the  making  the  Act, 
their  difient  would  have  prevented  its  being  made;  fo  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  Bank  could  not  force  the  State  to  in¬ 
corporate  them,  the  confent  or  difient  of  the  State  would 
have  had  the  fame  effect  to  do,  or  to  prevent  its  being  done  ; 
and  as  neither  of  theparties  could  make  the  Act  alone,  for 
the  fame  reafon  can  neither  of  them  diffoJve  it  alone  :  But 
this  is  not  the  cafe  with  a  law  or  Act  of  legiflation,  and 
therefore  the  difference  proves  it  to  be  an  Act  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind. 

The  Bank  may  forfeit  the  charter  by  delinquency,  but 
the  delinquency  muff  be  proved  and  eftablifhed  by  a  legal 
procefs  in  a  court  of  juflice  and  trial  by  jury:  fur  the 
State,  or  the  Aflembly,  is  not  to  be  a  judge  in  its  own 
cafe,  but  mu  ft  come  to  the  laws  of  the  land  for  judg¬ 
ment  ;  for  that  which  is  law  for  the  individual,  is  like- 
wife  law  for  the  State. 

Before  I  enter  farther  into  this  affair,  I  fhall  go  back 
to  the  circumftances  of  the  country  and  the  condition  the 
Government  was  in,  for  fome  time  before,  as  well  as  at 
the  time  it  entered  into  this  engagement  with  the  Bank, 
and  this  Act  of  incorporation  was  paffed  :  for  the  Go-, 
yerwmont  of  this  State,  and  I  fuppofe  the  fame  of  the  reft, 

wets 
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were  then  in  want  of  two  of  the  mod  eflcntial  matters 

which  governments  could  be  cleilitute  of. - Money  and 

Credit. - 

In  looking  back  to  thole  times,  and  bringing  forward 
fame  of  the  circumdajices  attending  them,  I  feel  mvfelf 
entering  on  unpleafant  and  difag.reeable  ground;  becaufe 
fome  of  the  matters  which  the  attack  on  the  Bank  now 
make  necefiary  to  date,  in  order  to  bring  the  affair  fully 
before  the  Public, will  not  add  honor  to  thole  who  have  pro¬ 
moted  that  meafure,  and  carried  it  through  the  late  Houfe 
of  Aflembly;  and  for  whom,  tho’  my  own  judgment 
and  opinion  on  the  cafe  oblige  me  to  differ  from,  I  retain 
my  elleem,  and  the  focial  remembrance  of  times  pad. 
But,  I  truft,  thofe  Gentlemen  will  do  me  the  judice  to 
recollect  my  exceeding  earnednefs  with  them,  lad  fpring, 
when  the  attack  on  the  Bank  drd  broke  out ;  tor  it 
clearly  appeared  to  me  one  of  thofe  overheated  meafure?, 
which,  neither  the  country  at  large,  nor  their  own  con¬ 
diments,  would  judify  them  in  when  it  came  to  be  fully 
and  clearly  underdood  ;  for  however  h'gh  a  party-mea- 
fure  may  be  carried  in  an  Aflembly,  the  people  out  of 
doors  are  all  the  while  following  their  feveral  occupations 
and  employments,  minding  their  farms  and  their  bufinefs, 
and  take  their  own  time  and  leifure  to  judge  of  public 
meafures  ;  the  confequence  of  which  is  that  they  often 
judge  in  a  cooler  fpirit  than  their  reprefentatives  a£t  in. 

It  may  be  eafily  recolledled  that  the  prefent  Bank  wras 
preceded  by,  and  rofe  out,  of  a  former  one,  called  the 
Pennfylvania  Bank,  which  began  a  few  months  before; 
the  occafion  of  which  I  dial]  briefly  date. 

In  the  fpring  1780,  the  Pennfylvania  Aflembly  was 
compofed  of  many  of  the  fame  Members,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  fame  connexion,  which  compofed  the  late  Houfe  that 
began  the  attack  on  the  Bank.  I  ferved  as  Clerk  of  the 
Adembly  of  1 780,  which  dation  I  refigned  at  the  end  of 
the  year  and  accompanied  a  much  lamented  friend  the 
late  Colonel  John  Laurens  on  an  embafly  to  France.  _ 

The  fpring  pf  1780  was  marked  with  an  accumulation 
of  misfortunes.  T.  he  reliance  placed  on  the  defence  of 
Charleftown  failed  and  exceedingly  lowered  or  rather  de- 
prefled  the  fpirits  of  the  country.  T  he  meafures  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  from  the  want  of  money,  means  and  credit, 
dpap-fired  on  like  a  heavy  loaded  carriage  without  wheels, 
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and  were  nearly  got  to  what  a  countryman  would  under-* 
Hand  by  a  dead  pulL. 

The  AfTembly  of  that  year  met  by  adjournment  at  an 
unufual  time,  the  tenth  of  May,  and  what  particularly 
added  to  the  affliction,  was,  that  fo  many  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers,  inftead  of  fpiriting  up  their  conffituents  to  the  moft 
nervous  exertions,  came  to  the  Affembly  furnifhed  with 
petitions  to  be  exempt  from  paying  taxes.  How  the  pu¬ 
blic  meafures  were  to  be  carried  on,  the  country  defended, 
and  the  army  recruited,  clothed,  fed,  and  paid,  when  the 
only  refource,  and  that  not  half  fufficient,  that  of  taxes, 
fhould  be  relaxed  to  almoft  nothing,  was  a  matter  too 
gloomy  to  look  at.  A  language  very  different  from  that 
of  petitions  ought  at  this  time  to  have  been  the  language 
of  every  one.  A  declaration  to  have  flood  forth  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  a  reprobation  cf  every 
thought  of  partial  indulgence  would  have  founded  much 
better  than  petitions. 

While  the  AfTembly  was  fitting  a  letter  from  the 
Commander  in  chief  was  received  by  the  Executive 
Council  and  tranfmitted  to  the  Houfe,  The  doors  were 
fliut  and  it  feil  officially  to  me  to  read. 

In  this  letter  the  naked  truth  of  things  was  unfolded. 
Among  other  informations  the  General  laid,  that  not- 
witnftanding  his  confidence  in  the  attachment  of  the 
army  to  the  caufe  of  the  country,  the  diftrefles  of  it, 
from  the  want  of  every  neceffary  which  men  could  be 
deftitute  of,  were  arifen  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  mutiny  and  difcontent  were  fo  ftrongly  marked  on 
the  countenance  of  the  army  that  he  dreaded  the  event 
of  every  hour. 

When  the  letter  was  read  I  obferved  a  defpairing  fi~ 
lence  in  the  Houfe.  No  body  (poke  for  a  confiderable 
time.  At  length  a  Member  of  whofe  fortitude  to  with- 
ftand  misfortunes  I  had  a  high  opinion,  rofe  :  “If,”  faid 

u  he,  “the  account  in  that  letter  is  a  true  ftate  of  things  • 
<c  and  we  are  in  the  fituation  there  reprefented,  it  appears 
to  me  in  vain  to  contend  the  matter  any  longer.  We 
may  as  well  give  up  atfirft  as  at  laft.,, 

The  Gentleman  who  fpoke  next,  was  (to  the  bed  of 
my  recolle&ion)  a  Member  from  Bucks  county,  who,  in 
a  cheerful  note,  endeavoured  to  diffipate  the  gloom  of 

the  Houfe -  “  Well,  well,”  faid  he,  don’t  let 

w  the  Houfe  defpair,  if  things  are  not  lb  wrell  as  we 

“  wiflx 
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H  wilh,  we  mud  endeavour  to  make  them  better/5 
And  on  a  motion  for  adjournment,  the  converfation  went 
no  farther. 

There  was  now  no  time  to  lofe,  and  fomething  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  to  be  done,  which  was  not  within  the 
immediate  power  of  the  Houfe  to  do  :  for  what  with  the 
depreciation  of  the  Currency,  the  flow  operation  of  taxes, 
and  the  petitions  to  be  exempt  therefrom,  the  treafury 
was  moneylefs,  and  the  Government  creditlefs. 

If  the  Aflembly  could  not  "give  the  afllftance  which 
the  necefiity  of  the  cafe  immediately  required,  it  was 
very  proper  the  matter  fhould  be  known  by  thofe  who 
either  could  or  would  endeavour  to  do  it.  To  conceal 
the  information  within  the  Houfe,  and  not  provide  the 
relief  which  that  information  required,  was  making  no 
ufe  of  the  knowledge  and  endangering  the  Public  Caufe. 
The  only  thing  that  now  remained,  and  was  capable  of 
reaching  the  cafe,  was  private  credit,  and  the  voluntary 
aid  of  individuals  ;  and  under  this  impreflion,  on  my  re¬ 
turn  from  the  Houfe,  I  drew  out  the  falary  due  to  me  as 
Clerk,  enclofed  five  hundred  dollars  in  a  letter  to  a 
Gentleman  in  this  City,  in  part  of  the  whole,  and  wrote 
fully  to  him  on  the  fubjedf  of  our  affairs. 

The  Gentleman  to  whom  this  letter  was  addrefled 
is  Mr.  Blair  M’Clenaghan.  I  mentioned  to  him,  that 
notwithftanding  the  current  opinion  that  the  enemy  were 
beaten  from  before  Charleftown,  there  were  too  many 
reafons  to  believe  the  place  was  then  taken  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  the  confequence  of  which  would 
be,  that  a  great  part  of  the  Britilh  force  would  return, 
and  join  that  at  New- York.  That  our  own  army  required 
to  be  augmented,  ten  thoufand  men,  to  be  able  to 
ftand  againft  the  combined  force  of  the  enemy.  I  in¬ 
formed  Mr.  M’Clenaghan  of  General  Wamington’s 
letter,  the  extreme  difireffes  he  was  furrounded  with, 
and  the  abfolute  occafion  there  was  for  the  citizens  to 
exert  themfelves  at  this  time,  which  there  was  no  doubt 
they  would  do,  if  the  neceflity  was  made  known  to  them; 
for  "that  the  ability  of  Government  was  exhaufted.  I  re- 
quefted  Mr.  M’Clenaghan,  to  propole  a  voluntary  fub- 
feription  among  his  friends,  and  added,  that  I  had  en¬ 
clofed  five  hundred  dollars  as  my  mite  thereto,  and  that 

I  would 
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1  would  encrealc  it  as  far  as  the  laft  ability  would  enabl? 
me  to  go.* 

1  he  next  day  Mr.  M’Clenaghan  informed  me,  he 
had  communicated  the  contents  of  the  letter  at  a  meeting 
of  G  entlemen  at  the  CofFee-houfe,  and  that  a  fubfcription 
was  immediately  began — that  Mr.  Robert  Morris  an d 
himfelf  had  fublcribed  two  hundred  pounds  each,  in  hard 
money,  and  that  the  fubfcription  was  going  very  fuccefs- 
fully  on. —  I  his  fubfcription  was  intended  as  a  donation, 
and  to  be  given  in  bounties  to  promote  the  recruiting 
fervice.  It  is  dated  June  8thj  1780.  The  original  fub¬ 
fcription  lift  is  now  in  my  pofieffion — it  amounts  to  four1 
hundred  pounds  hard  money,  and  one  hundred  and  one 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  fixty  pounds  continental. 

While  this  fubfcription  was  going  forward,  infor¬ 
mation  of  thelofs  of  Charleilown  arrived,!  and  on  a  com¬ 
munication  from  feveral  Members  of  Congrefs  to  certain 
Gentlemen  of  this  city,  of  the  encreafing  diflreffes  and 
dangers  then  taking  place,  a  meeting  was  held  of  the 
fubfcribers,  and  fuch  other  Gentlemen  who  chofe  to  at¬ 
tend,  at  the  City  '1  avern.  This  meeting  was  on  the 
17th  of  June,  nine  days  after  the  fubfcriptions  had 
began. 

At  this  meeting  it  wnts  refolved  to  open  a  fecurity 
fubfcription,-  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  Pennfylvania  currency,  in  real  money;  the  fub¬ 
fcribers  to  execute  bonds  to  the  amount  of  their  fubfcrip¬ 
tions,  and  to  form  a  Bank  thereon  for  fupplying  the 
army.  I  his  being  refolved  on  and  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion  the  plan  of  the  firft  fubfcriptions  was  difcontinued, 
and  this  extended  one  eltablifhed  in  its  Head. 

By  means  of  this  Bank  the  army  wras  fupplied  thro* 
the  campaign,  and  being  at  the  fame  time  recruited,  was 
enabled  to  maintain  its  ground:  And  on  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Morris  to  be  Superintendant  of  the  finances  the  fprjng 
following,  he  arranged  the  fyftem  of  the  prefent  Bank, 
ililed  the  Bank  of  North- America,  and  many  of  the  fub- 
fcribers  of  the  former  Bank  transferred  their  fubfcriptions 
into  this.  To- 


*  Mr.  M‘Clenaghan  being  now  returned  from  Europe, 
has  my  confent  to  ihew  the  letter  to  any  Gentleman  wha 
may  be  inclined  to  fee  it.  . 

_  f  Col.  Tennant,  Aid  to  General  Lincoln,  arrived  the  14th 
of  June,  with  dutches  of  the  capitulation  of  Charleftown.' 
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Towards  the  eftablilhment  of  this  Bank,  Congrefe 
palled  an  ordinance  of  incorporation  December  2 ift  1781, 
which  the  Government  of  Pennfylvania  recognized  by- 
fimdry  matters  :  And  afterwards,  on  an  application  from 
the  Prefident  and  Direftors  of  the  Bank,  thro’  the  medi¬ 
ation  of  the  Executive  Council,  the  Aftembly  agreed  to, 
and  pa{Ted  the  State  Aft  of  Incorporation  April  1  ft  1782. 

Thus  arofe  the  Bank - produced  by  the  diftrefs  of 

the  times  and  the  enterprifmg  fpirit  of  patriotic  individu¬ 
als. - -Thofe  individuals  furnifhed  andrilked  the  money, 

and  the  aid  which  the  Government  contributed  was  that} 

of  incorporating  them. - It  would  have  been  well  if  the 

State  had  made  all  its  bargains  and  contrafts  with  as  much 
true  policy  as  it  made  this ;  for  a  'greater  fervice  for  fo 
fmall  a  confideration,  that  only  of  an  Aft  of  incorpora¬ 
tion,  has  not  been  obtained  lince  the  Government  ex- 
illed. 

Having  now  fhewn  how  the  Bank  originated,  I  fhall 
proceed  with  my  remarks. 

The  fudden  reftoration  of  public  and  private  credit, 
which  took  place  on  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Bank  is  an 
event  as  extraordinary  in  itfelf  as  any  domeific  occurrence 
during  the  progrefs  of  the  Revolution. 

How  far  a  fpirit  of  envy  might  operate  to  produce  the 
attack  on  the  Bank  during  the  lifting  of  the  late  Aftembly, 
is  bell  known  and  felt  by  thofe  who  began  or  promoted 
that  attack.  The  Bank  had  rendered  fervices  which  the 
Aftembly  of  1780  could  not,  and  acquired  an  honor 
which  many  of  its  Members  might  be  unwilling  to  own, 
and  wifh  to  obfcure. 

But  furely  every  wile  Government  afting  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  patriotifm  and  Public  Good  would  cheriih.  an 
Inftitiltion  capable  of  rendering  fuch  advantages  to  the 
Community.  "  The  eftablilhment  of  the  Bank  in  one 
of  the  moll  trying  viciflitudes  of  the  war,  its  zealous  fer-  » 
vices  in  the  public  caufe,  its  influence  in  reftoring  and 
fupporting  credit,  and  the  punftuality  with  which  all  its 
bulinels  has  been  tranfafted,  —re  mat».eis,  tnat  lo  far  iiom 
meriting  the  treatment  it  met  with  from  the  late  Aftem- 
bly,  are  an  honor  to  the  State,  and  what  the  body  of  her 
citizens  may  be  proud  to  own. 

But  the  attack  on  the  Bank,  as  a  Chartered  Inftitu- 
tion,  under  the  protection  or  its  violators,  however  cri¬ 
minal  it  mtv  be  as  an  error  of  Government,  or  impolitic 

y  _  _ 
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As  a  meafure  of  party,  is  not  to  be  charged  on  the  con- 
ffituents  of  thofe  who  made  the  attack.  It  appears  from 
every  circumftance  that  has  come  to  light  to  be  a  meafure 
which  that  Affembly  contrived  of  itfelf.  The  Members 
did  not  come  charged  with  the  affair  from  their  confti- 
tuents.  There  was  no  idea  of  fuch  a  thing  when  they 
were  eledted  or  when  they  met.  The  hafty  and  precipi¬ 
tate  manner  in  which  it  was  hurried  through  the  Houfe, 
and  the  refufal  of  the  Houfe  to  heartneDiredlors  ofthe  Bank 
in  its  defence,  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  repealing  Bill 
for  public  confideration,  operated  to  prevent  their  confti- 
tuents  comprehending  the  fubjedt :  Therefore,  whatever 
may  be  wrong  in  the  proceedings  lies  not  at  the  door  of 
the  Public.  The  Houfe  took  the  affair  on  its  own  Qioul- 
ders,  and  whatever  blame  there  is  lies  on  them. 

The  matter  muff  have  been  prejudged  and  predeter¬ 
mined  by  a  majority  of  the  Members  out  of  the  Houfe, 
before  it  was  brought  into  it.  The  whole  bufinefs  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  fixed  at  once,  and  all  reafoning  or  de¬ 
bate  on  the  cafe  rendered  ufelefs. 

Petitions  from  a  very  inconfiderable  number  of  per- 
fons  fuddenly  procured,  and  fo  privately  done,  as  t©  be 
a  fecret  among  the  few  that  figned  them,  were  prefented 
to  the  Houfe  and  read  twice  in  one  day,  and  referred  to 
a  Committee  of  the  Houfe  to  inquire  and  report  thereon. 

I  here  fubjoin  thh  Petition  *  and  the  Report,  and  ffiall 

exercifc 


*  Minutes  of  the  Affembly,  March  21,  1785. 

Petitions  from  a  confiderable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cbefter  county  were  read,  reprefenting  that  the  bank  eftab- 
lilhed  at  Philadelphia  has  fatal  effects  upon  the  Community  ; 
that  whilft  men  are  enabled,  by  means  of  the  bank,  to  re¬ 
ceive  near  three  times  the  rate  of  common  intereft,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  receive  their  money  at  very  lhort  warning, 
whenever  they  have  occafion  for  it,  it  will  be  impoffible  for 
the  hufbandman  or  mechanic  to  borrow  on  the  former  terms 
of  legal  intereft  and  diftant  payments  of  the  principal  ;  that 
the  beft  fecurity  will  not  enable  the  perfon  to  borrow  ;  that 
experience  clearly  demonftrates  the  mifchievous  confequences 
of  this  inftitution  to  the  fair  trader  ;  that  impoftors  have 
been  enabled  to  fupport  themfelves  in  a  fnffitious  credit,  by 
means  of  a  temporary  pun&uality  at  the  bank,  until  they 
have  drawn  in  their  honeft  neighbours  to  truft  them  with 
..  their 


* 
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exercife  the  right  and  privilege  of  a  citizen  in  examining 
their  merits,  not  for  the  purpofe  of  oppofition,  but  with 
a  defign  of  making  an  intricate  affair  more  generally  and 
better  underftood. 

So  far  as  my  private  judgment  is  capable  of  com¬ 
prehending  the  fubjedt,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
Committee  were  unacquainted  with,  and  have  totally 
miffaken,  the  nature  and  bufinefs  of  a  Bank,  as  well  as 
the  matter  committed  to  them,  confidered  as  a  proceed¬ 
ing  of  Government. 

They  were  inifrudfed  by  the  Houfe  to  inquire  whether 
the  Bank  eflablifhed  at  Philadelphia  was  compatible  with 
the  public  fafety. 

It  is  fcarcely  poffible  tofuppofe  the  inftrudlions  meant 
no  more  than  that  they  were  to  inquire  of  one  another. 
It  is  certain  they  made  no  inquiry  at  the  Bank,  to  inform 
themfelves  of  the  fituation  of  its  affairs,  how  they  were 
conduced,  what  aids  it  had  rendered  the  public  caufe, 
or  whether  any;  nor  do  the  Committee  produce  in  their 
report  a  fingle  fadt  or  circumflance  to  {hew  they  made 
any  inquiry  at  all,  or  whether  the  rumors  then  circulated 
were  true  or  falfe  ;  but  content  themfelves  with  modelling 
the  infinuations  of  the  petitions  into  a  report  and  giving 
an  opinion  thereon. 

It 


their  property,  or  to  pledge  their  credit  as  fureties,  and 
have  been  finally  involved  in  ruin  and  diiirefs  ;  that  they 
have  repeatedly  feen  the  Hopping  of  difeounts  at  the  bank, 
operate  on  the  trading  part  of  the  Community,  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  violence  fcarcely  inferior  to  that  of  a  ftagnation  of 
the  blood  in  the  human  body,  hurrying  the  wretched  mer¬ 
chant  who  hath  debts  to  pay  into  the  hands  of  griping  ufur- 
ers  ;  that  the  Directors  of  the  bank  may  give  fuch  prefe¬ 
rence  in  trade,  by  advances  of  money,  to  their  particular 
favorites,  as  to  deftroy  that  equality  which  ought  to  prevail 
in  a  commercial  country ;  that  paper-money  has  often  proved 
beneficial  to  the  lfate,  but  the  bank  forbids  it,  and  the 
people  muft  acquiefce:  therefore,  and  in  order  to  reftore 
public  confidence  and  private  fecurity,  they  pray  that  a  bill 
may  be  brought  in  and  palled  into  a  law  for  repealing  the  law 
for  incorporating  the  bank. 

March  28. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  read  March  25,  on  the  pe¬ 
titions 


[  'U  ] 

It  would  appear  from  the  report,  that  the  Committee 
either  conceived  that  the  Houfe  had  already  determined 
how  it  would  act  without  regard  to  the  cafe,  and  that  they 
were  only  a  Committee  for  form  fake,  and  to  give  a  co¬ 
lor  of  inquiry  without  making  any,  or  that  the  cafe  was 
referred  to  them,  as  law-queffions  are  fometimes  referred  to 
law-officers ,  for  an  opinion  only. 

I  his  method  of  doing  public  bufinefs  ferves  exceed¬ 
ingly  to  milleada  country. - When  the  conftituents  of 

sn  Affembly  hear  that  an  enquiry  into  any  matter  is  di¬ 
rected  to  be  made,  and  a  Committee  appointed  for  that 
purpofe,  they  naturally  conclude  that  the  inquiry  is  made , 
and  that  the  future  proceedings  of  the  Houfe  are  in  conr 
requeues  of  the  matters,  facis,  and  information  obtained  by 

means  • 


titlons  from  the  counties  of  Chcfer  and  Berks,  and  the  city 
of  P Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,  praying  the  ad  of  AfTembly, 
whereby  the  bank  was  eftablifhed  at  Philadelphia,  may  be  re¬ 
pealed,  was  read  the  fecond  time  as  follows,  viz. 

The  committee  to  whom  were  referred  the  petitions  con¬ 
cerning  the  bank  eftablifhed  at  Philadelphia,  and  who  were 
inftru£ted  to  inquire  whether  the  faid  bank  be  compatible 
with  the  public  fafety,  and  that  equality  which  ought  ever  to 
prevail  between  the  individuals  of  a  republic,  beg  leave  to 
report,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  faid 
bank,  as  at  prefent  eftablifhed,  is  in  every  view  incompatible 
with  the  public  fafety  :  that  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  trade, 
the  faid  bark  has  a  dired  tendency  to  banifh  a  great  part  of 
the  fpecie  from  the  country,  fo  as  to  produce  a  fcarcity  of 
money,  and  to  coiled  into  the  hands  of  the  ftockholders  of 
the  faid  bank  almoft  the  whole  of  the  money  which  remains 
nmongft  u-s.  That  the  accumulation  of  enormous  wealth  in 
•the  hands  of  a  fociety,  who  claim  perpetual  duration,  will 
neceffarily  produce  a  degree  of  influence  and  power,  which 
cannot  be  en milled  in  the  hands  of  any  fet  of  men  vvhatfo- 
ever,  without  endangering  the  public  fafety.  That  the  faid 
bank,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  is  empowered  to  hold  eftates 
to  the  amnuntof  ten  millions  ofdollars,  and  by  the  tenor  of 
the  prefent  charter,  is  to  exift  forever,  without  being  obliged 
to  yield  any  emolument  to  the  government,  or  to  be  at  all  de¬ 
pendent  upon  it.  That  the  great  profits  of  the  bank,  which 
will  daily  encreafe  as  money  grows  fcarcer,  and  which  already 
far  exceed  the  profits  of  European  banks,  have  tempted  fo¬ 
reigners  to  veil  their  money  in  this  bank,  and  thus  to  draw 
from  us  large  Aims  for  interelb  That 


t  25  ] 

means  of  that  inquiry. - But  here  is  a  Committee  of 

inquiry  making  no  inquiry  at  all,  and  giving  an  opinion 
on  a  cafe  without  inquiring  into  it.  1  his  proceeding  of 
the  Committee  would  julfify'  an  opinion  that  it  was  not 
their  with  to  get,  but  to  get  over  information,  and  led  the 
enquiry  fhould  not  fuit  their  wiflies,  omitted  to  make 
any.  The  fubfequent  conduct  of  the  Houfe,  in  refolving 
not  to  hear  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  on  their  application 
for  that  purpofe,  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  Bill  for 
the  confideration  of  the  people,  ftrongly  corroborates 
this  opinion  :  For  why  fhould  not  the  Houfe  hear  them, 
unlefs  it  was  apprehenfive,  that  the  Bank,  by  fuch  a 
public  opportunity,  would  produce  proofs  of  its  fervices 
and  ufefulnefs,  that  would  not  fuit  the  temper  and  views 
of  its  oppofers  ? 

But  if  the  Houfe  *did  not  wifh  or  chufe  to  hear  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Bank,  it  was  no  reafon  their  conftituents 
fhould  not.  The  Conftitution  of  this  State,  in  lieu  of 
having  two  branches  of  Legifiature,  has  fubftituted,  tnat 
<c  To° the  end  that  laws  before  they  are  enadted  may  be 
«  more  maturely  confide  red,  and  the  inconvenience  of 
“  ho  fly  determinations  as  much  as  poflible  prevented,  all 
“  Bills  of  a  public  nature  fhall  be  printed  for  the  confi- 

D  tc  deration 


That  foreigners  will  doubtlefs  be  more  and  more  induced 
to  "become  ftockholders,  until  the  time  may  arrive  when 
this  enormous  engine  of  power  may  become  fubjedl  to  foreign 
influence;  tills  country  may  be  agitated  with  the  politics  of 
European  courts,  and  the  good  people  of  America  reduced 
once* more  into  a  ftate  of fubordination,  and  dependence 
upon  fome  one  or  other  of  the  European  powers  That  at 
bed  if  it  were  even  confined  to  the  hands  of  Americans,  it 
would  be  totally  deflrudtive  of  that  equality  which  ought  to 
prevail  in  a  republic.  We  have  nothing  in  our  f.ee  and 
c'-tH  government  capable  of  balancing  the  influence  which 
this  bank  n)ufi  create  ;  and  we  fee  nothing  which  in  the 
couhe  of  a  few  years,  can  prevent  the  dire&ors  of  the  bank, 
from  governing  Pennfyivania.  Already  we  have  felt  its 
influence  indirectly  interfering  in  the  meafures  Ox  the  legu- 
iature.  Already  the  houfe  of  Affembly,  the  representatives 
of  the  people  have  been  threatened,  that  the  credit  of  our 
paper  currency  will  be  blafced  by  the  bank;  and  if  thw 

v rowing  evil  continues,  we  fear  the  time  is  not  very  oiEant, 
£  °  viien 
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cc  deration  of  the  people*.” - The  people,  therefore, 

according  to  the  Constitution,  Stand  in  the  place  of  ano¬ 
ther  Houfe  ;  or,  more  properly  Speaking,  are  a  Houfe  in 

their  own  right. - But  in  this  inftance  the  Alfembly 

arrogates  the  whole  power  to  itfelf,  and  places  itfelf  as  a 
b..r  to  Stop  the  neceffary  information  Spreading  among 

the  people. - 1'he  application  of  the  Bank  to  be  heard 

before  the  Bill  was  published  for  public  considera¬ 
tion  had  two  objects. - Firit,  to  the  Houfe, — and 

Secondly,  thro’  the  Houfe  to  the  people,  who  are  as  ano¬ 
ther  Houfe.  It  was  as  a  defence  in  the  firlS  inftance, 
and  as  an  appeal  in  the  Second.  But  the  Affembly  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  right  of  the  people  to  judge;  becaufe,  by  re- 

fulmg  to  hear  the  defence,  they  barred  the  appeal. - 

Were  there  no  other  caufe  which  the  constituents  of  that 
ASSembly  had  for  cenfuring  its  conduct,  than  the  exceed¬ 
ing  unfairnefs,  partiality,  and  arbitrariness  with  which 
this  bufinefs  was  tranfadfed,  it  would  be  caufe  Sufficient. 

Let  the  constituents  of  ASTemblies  differ,  as  they 
may,  refpedting  certain  peculiarities  in  th z  form  of  the 
Conflitution,  they  will  all  agree  in  Supporting  its 
principles ,  and  in  reprobating  unfair  proceedings  and 
defpotic  meafures.  Every  constituent  is  a  member  of 
the  Republic,  which  is  a  Station  of  more  confcquence  to 
him  than  being  a  member  of  a  party,  and  tho*  they  may 
differ  from  each  other  in  their  choice  of  persons  to 
tranfadl  the  public  bufmefs,  it  is  of  equal  importance  to 

all 


when  the  bank  will  be  able  to  dictate  to  the  legislature,  what 
Jaws  to'pals  and  what  to  forbear. 

y  our  committee  therefore  beg  leave  further  to  report  the 
following  refolution  to  be  adopted  by  the  houfe,  six. 

Rejolved)  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  aft  of  Alfembly,  palled  the  firlf  day  cf 
-April  1782,  entitled,  “  An  act  to  incorporate  the  jubferibers 
to  the  bank  of  North- America  and  alfo  to  repeal  one  other 
adl  of  Affembiy,  paffed  the  1 8th  of  March,  1782,  entitled, 
“An  aft  for  presenting  and  punijhing  the  count  erpeiting  of  the 
common  fal ,  bank-bills  and  bank-notes  oj  the  prejident , 
direftors  and  company,  of  the  bank  of  North-  America,  and 
1 4  for  other  purpofes  therein  mentioned 

*  Constitution,  fedticn  the  15th. 
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all  parties  that  the  bufmefs  be  done  on  right  principles : 
©therwile  our  laws  and  Adts,  inftead  of  being  lounded 
in  juftice,  will  be  founded  in  party,  and  be  iaws  and 
Adts  of  retaliation  ;  and  inftead  of  being  a  Republic  of 
free  citizens,  we  {hall  be  alternately  tyrants  and  Haves. 
— But  to  return  to  the  Report.— - - 

The  Report  begins  by  Hating  that,  44  The  Commit- 
44  tee  to  whom  were  referred  the  petitions  concerning 
44  the  Bank  eHablifhed  at  Philadelphia,  and  who  were  in- 
44  ftrudted  to  inquire  whether  the  faid  Bank  be  com- 
44  patible  with  the  public  fafety,  and  that  equality 
44  which  ought  ever  to  prevail  between  the  individuals 
44  of  a  Republic,  beg  leave  to  report,'’  (not  that  they 
have  made  any  inquiry ,  but)  44  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
44  this  Committee,  that  the  faid  Bank,  as  at  prefenc 
44  eftablifhed,  is,  in  every  view,  incompatible  witn  the 

44  public  fafety.” - But  why  is  it  fo  ?  H  re  is  an 

opinion  unfounded  and  unwarranted.  The  Comm<ittee 
have  began  their  Report  at  the  wrong  e  nd;  for  an  opinion, 
when  given  as  a  matter  of  judgment,  is  an  adfiori  of  the 
mind  which  follows  a  fact,  but  here  ,it  is  put  in  the 
room  of  one. 

The  Report  then  fay%  44  That  in  the  prefent  ftate 
44  of  our  trade  the  faid  Bank  has  a  diredt  tendency  to 
44  banifh  a  great  part  of  the  fpecie  from  the  country, 
44  and  to  colledt  into  the  hands  of  the  ftockholders  of  the 
44  Bank  almoft  the  whole  of  the  money  which  remains 
44  among  us.” 

Here  is  another  mere  aftertion,  juft  like  the  former, 
without  a  fingle  fadt  or  circumftance  to  fhew  why  it  is 

made  or  whereon  it  is  founded. - Now  the  very  re- 

verfe,  of  what  the  Committee  afferts,  is  the  natural  con- 

fequence  of  a  Bank. - Specie  may  be  called  the  Hock 

in  trade  of  the  Bank,  it  is  therefore  its  intereft  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  wandering  out  of  the  country,  and  to  keep 
a  conftant  ftanding  fupply  to  be  ready  for  all  domeftic 
occaficns  and  demands.  Were  it  true  that  the  Bank 
has  a  diredt  tendency  to  banifh  the  fpecie  from  the 
country,  there  would  foon  be  an  end  to  the  Bank  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  Committee  have  fo  far  miftaken  the  mat¬ 
ter,  as  to  put  their  fears  in  the  place  of  their  wifhes  : 
for  if  it  is  to  happen  as'  the  Committee  ftates,  let  the 
Bank  alone  and  it  will  ccafe  of  itfelf,  and  the  repealing 

Adi  need  not  have  been  palled. 

v  It 
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It  is  the  ihtereft  of  the  Bank  that  people  Ihould  keep 
their  cafh  there,  and  all  commercial  countries  find  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  convenience  of  having  a  general  repofitory 
,  for  their  cafh. — But  fo  far  from  banifhing  it,  there  are 
no  two  dalles  of  people  in  America  who  are  fo  much  in- 
terefted  in  preferring  hard  money  in  the  country  as  the 
Bank  and  the  Merchant.  Neither  of  them  can  carry  on 
their  bufinefs  without  it.  Their  oppofition  to  the  paper- 
money  of  the  late  Afiembly  was  becaufe  it  has  a  dired: 
efied,  as  far  as  it  is  able,  to  banifh  the  fpecie  and  that 
without  providing  any  means  for  bringing  mere  in.  The 
Committee  mu  it  have  been  aware  of  this,  and  therefore 
chofe  to  fpread  the  firft  alarm,  and  groundlefs  as  it  was 
to  truft  to  the  delufion. 

As  the  keeping  the  fpecie  in  the  country  is  the  intereft 
of  the  Bank,  fo  it  has  the  belt  opportunities  of  preventing 
its  being  lent  away,  and  the  earlieft  knowledge  of  fuch  a 
cefign.  While  the  Bank  is  the  general  repofitory  of  cafh 
no  great  Turns  can  be  obtained  without  getting  it  from 
thence,  and  as  it  is  evidently  prejudicial  to  its  intereft  to 
advance  money  to  be  lent  abroad,  becaufe  in  this  cafe, 
the  money  can  not  by  circulation  return  again,  the  Bank, 
therefore,  is  interefted  in  preventing  what  the  Committee 
would  have  it  fufpeded  of  promoting. 

It  is  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  cafh  and  to  retain  it 
in  the  country  that  the  Bank  has  on  ieveral  cccafions 

P  j  untin&  notes  till  the  danger  has  been 

palled.  *  The  firft  part,  therefore,  of  the  afiertion,  that 

of 


*  The  petitions  fay  “That  they  have  repeatedly  feen  the 
Hopping  of  dilcounts  at  the  bank,  operate  on  the  trading 
pan  of  the  Community,  with  a  degree  of  violence  fcarcelv 
inferior  to  that  of  a  ftagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  human 
body,  hurrying  the  wretched  merchant  who  hath  debts  to 
pay  into  the  hands  of  griping  ufurers.” 

As  the  persons  who  fay  or  figned  this  live  fomewhere  in 
Che  Her  county,  they  are  not,  from  fituation,  certain  -of  what 
they  lav.  Thofc  petitions  have  every  appearance  of  being 
contrived  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  the  matter  on.  The 
petition  and  the  report  have  flrong  evidence  in  them  of  beinc* 
botji  di..wn  up  by  the  fame  perfon  :  for  the  report  is  as  clearly 
the  echo  of  the  petition  as  ever  the  addrds  of  the  Britilh 
Parliament  was  the  echo  of  the  Kind’s  fpeech. 
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of  baniihing  the  fpecie,  contains  an  apprehenfioil  asneed-* 
lefs  as  it  is  groundlefs,  and  which,  had  the  Committee 
underitood,  or  been  the  leaft  informed  of  the  nature  of  a 
Bank,  they  could  not  have  made.  It  is  very  probable  that 
fome  of  the  oppofers  to  the  Bank  are  thofe  perfons  who 
have  been  dilappointed  in  their  attempt  to  obtain  fpecie 
for  this  purpole  and  now  cloak  their. oppofition  under 
other  pretences. 

I  now  come  to  the  fecond  part  of  the  affertion,  which 
is,  that  when  the  Bank  has  banifhed  a  great  part  of  the 
fpecie  from  the  country,  “it  will  colled  into  the  hands  of 
“  the  ftockholders  almoft  the  whole  of  the  money  which 
“  remains  among  us.” — But  how,  or  by  what  means,  the 
Bank  is  to  accomplifh  this  wonderful  feat  the  Commit¬ 
tee  have  not  informed  us.  Whether  people  are  to  give 
their  money  to  the  Bank  for  nothing,  or  whether  the 
Bank  is  to  charm  it  from  them  as  a  rattlefnake  charms 
a  fquirrel  from  a  tree,  the  Committee  have  left  us  as  much 
in  the  dark  about  as  they  were  themfelves. 

Is  it  poflible  the  Committee  fhould  know  fo  very  little 
of  the  matter,  as  not  to  know  that  no  part  of  the  money 

which 


Bolides  the  reafon  I  have  already  given  for  occafionally 
flopping  difcounting  notes  at  the  bank,  there  are  other  ne- 
ceffary  reafons.  It  is  for  the  purpoi'e  of  fettling  accounts. 
Short  reckonings  make  long  friends.  The  bank  lends  its 
hioney  for  fhort  periods,  and  by  that  means  affifis  a  great 
many  different  people  :  and  if  it  did  not  fometimes  flop  dii- 
counting  as  a  means  of  fettling  with  the  perfons  it  has  al¬ 
ready  lent  its  money  to,  thole  perfons  would  find  a  way  to 
keep  what  they  had  borrowed  longer  than  they  ought,  and 
prevent  others  being  affifted.  It  is  a  fad,  and  fome  of  the 
Committee  know  it  to  be  fo,  that  fundry  of  thofe  perfons 
who  then  oppofed  the  Bank  a&ed  this  part. 

The  flopping  the  difeounts  do  not,  and  cannot,  operate 
to  call  in  the  loans  fooner  than  the  time  for  which  they  were 
lent,  and  therefore  the  charge  is  falfe  that  “it  hurries  men 
into  the  hands  of  griping  ufurers”  : — and  the  truth  is,  that  it 


operates  to  keep  them  from  thence. 

If  petitions  are  to  be  contrived  to  cover  the  defigns  of  a 
houfe  cf  Affembly  and  give  a  pretence  for  its  conduit,  or  if 
a  houfe  is  to  be  led  by  the  nole  by  the  idle  tale  of  any  fifty 
or  fixty  ligners  to  a  petition,  it  is  time  for  the  public  to  look 
a  little  defer  into  the  conduit  of  its  reprefentatives. 
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Which  at  any  time  may  be  in  the  Bank  belongs  to  the 
ftockholders  ;  not  even  the  original  capital  which  they 
put  in  is  any  part  of  it  their  own  until  every  perfon  who 
has  a  demand  upon  the  Bank  is  paid,  and  if  there  is  not 
afufficiency  for  this  purpofe  on  the  balance  of  lofs  and 
gain,  the  original  money  of  the  ftockholders  muft  make 
up  the  deficiency. 

The  money  which  at  any  time  may  be  in  the  Bank 
is  the  property  of  every  man  who  holds  a  Bank-note,  or 
depofits  cafh  there,  or  who  has  a  juft  demand  upon  it 
from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  up  to  tort  Pitt,  or  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States;  and  he  can  draw  the  money 
from  it  when  he  pleafes.  Its  being  in  the  Bank,  does 
not  in  the  leaft  make  it  the  property  of  the  ftockholders, 
any  more  than  the  money  in  the  State  Treafury  is  the 
property  of  the  State  Treafurer.  They  are  only  fte- 
wards  over  it  for  thofe  who  pleafe  to  put  it,  or  let  it  re¬ 
main  there:  and,  therefore,  this  fecond  part  of  the  afler- 
tion  is  fomewhat  ridiculous. 

The  next  paragraph  in  the  Report  is,  “That  the  ac- 
“  cumulation  of  enormous  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  foctety 
“  who  claim  perpetual  duration  will  neceflarily  produce 
“  a  degree  of  influence  and  power  which  cannot  be  en- 

trufted  in  the  hands  of  any  fet  of  men  whatfoever” 
(the  Committee  I  prefume  excepted)  “without  endan- 

“  gering  the  public  fafety.” - There  is  an  air  of  fo- 

lemn  fear  in  this  paragraph  which  is  fomewhat  like  in¬ 
troducing  a  ghoft  in  a  play  to  keep  people  from  laughing 
at  the  players. 

I  have  already  fhewn  that  whatever  wealth  there 
may  be,  at  any  time,  in  the  Bank,  is  the  property  of 
thofe  who  have  demands  upon  the  Bank,  and  not  the 
property  of  the  ftockholders.  As  a  Society  they  hold 
no  property,  and  moft  piobably  never  will,  unlefs  it 
Should  be  a  houfe  to  tranfad  their  bufinefs  in,  inftead  of 
hiring  one.  Every  half  year  the  Bank  fettles  its  ac¬ 
counts  and  each  individual  ftockholder  takes  his  dividend 
of  gain  or  lofs  to  himfelf,  and  the  Bank  begins  the  next 
half  year  in  the  fame  manner  it  began  the  firft,  and  fo  on. 
This  being  the  nature  of  a  Bank,  there  can  be  no  accu¬ 
mulation  of  wealth  among  them  as  a  lociety, 

II  or  w'hat  purpofe  the  word  “jociety”  is  introduced 
into  the  Report  1  do  not  know,  unlefs  it  be  to  make  a 
fa^/e  impreflion  on  people’s  minds.  It  has  no  connection 

with 
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with  the  fubje£I,  for  the  Bank  is  not  a  fociety,  but  a 
company,  and  denominated  fo  in  the  Charter.  There 
are  feveral  religious  focieties  incorporated  in  this  State, 
which  hold  property  as  the  right  of  thofe  focieties,  and 
to  which  no  pei fon  can  belong  that  is  not  of  the  fame 
religious  profeflion.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the 
Bank.  The  Bank  is  a  company  for  the  promotion  and 
convenience  of  commerce,  which  is  a  matter  in  which 
all  the  State  is  interefted,  and  holds  no  property  in  the 
manner  which  thofe  focieties  do. 

But  there  is  a  diredt  contradiction  in  this  paragraph 
to  that  which  goes  before  it.  The  Committee,  there, 
accufes  the  Bank  of  banifning  the  fpecie,  and  here,  of 

accumulating  enormous  fums  of  it. - So  here  are  two 

enormous  fums  of  fpecie  ;  one  enormous  fum  going  out, 

and  another  enormous  fum  remaining, - To  reconcile 

this  contradiction,  the  Committee  fhould  have  added  to 
their  Report,  that  they  fufpedied  the  Bank  had  found  out  the 
Philojopher  s Jlone ,  and  kept  it  a  fecret. 

The  next  paragraph  is,  “  That  the  faid  Bank, 
<£  in  its  corporate  capacity,  is  empowered  to  hold 
“  e (fates  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and 
“  by  the  tenor  of  the  prefent  Charter  is  toexift  for  ever, 
“  without  being  obliged  to  yield  any  emolument  to  the 
C6  Government,  or  be  at  lead  dependent  on  it.” 

The  Committee  have  gone  fo  vehemently  into  this 
bufinefs,  and  fo  completely  (hewn  their  want  of  know¬ 
ledge  in  every  point  of  it,  as  to  make,  in  the  firft  part 
of  this  paragraph,  a  fear  of  what,  the  greater  fear  is, 
will  never  happen.  Had  the  Committee  known  any¬ 
thing  of  Banking,  they  muft  have  known,  that  the  ob¬ 
jection  again  ft  Banks  has  been,  (  not  that  they  held 
great  eftates,  but)  that  they  held  none;  that  they  had 
no  real,  fixed,  and  vifible  property,  and  that  it  is  the 
maxim  and  practice  of  Banks  not  to  hold  any. 

The  Honorable  Chancellor  Livingfton,  1  ate  Secre¬ 
tary  for  foreign  affairs,  did  me  the  honor  of  fhewine, 
and  difcourfing  with  me  on,  a  plan  of  a  Bank  he  had 
drawn  up  for  rbe  State  of  New-York.  In  this  plan  it 
was  made  a  condition  or  obligation,  that  whatever  the 
capital  of  the  Bank  amounted  to  in  fpecie,  there  fhould 
be  added  twice  as  much  in  real  eftates.  But  the  mer¬ 
cantile  imereft  reje&ed  the  propofition. 


It 
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It  was  a  very  good  piece  of  policy  in  the  Affembly 
which  palled  the  Charter  Adt,  to  add  the  Claufe  to  iip- 
povver  the  Bank  to  purchafe  and  hold  real  eftates.  It 
was  as  an  inducement  to  the  Bank  to  do  it,  becaufe  fuch 
eftates  being  held  as  the  property  of  the  Bank  would  be 
fo  many  mortgages  to  the  Public  in  addition  to  the  mo¬ 
ney  capital  of  the  Bank. 

But  the  doubt  is  that  the  Bank  will  not  be  induced 
to  accept  the  opportunity.  The  Bank  has  exifted  five 
years  and  has  not  purchafed  a*  {hilling  of  real  property  : 
and  as  fuch  property  or  ellates  can  not  be  purchafed  by 
the  Bank  but  with  the  intereft  money  which  the  (lock 
produces,  and  as  that  is  divided  every  hail  year  among 
the  ftockholderc,  and  each  ftockholder  chufcs  to  have 
the  management  of  his  own  dividend,  and  if  he  lays  it 
out  in  purchafmg  an  eftarc  to  have  that  eftate  his  own 
private  property,  and  under  his  own  immediate  manage¬ 
ment,  there  is  no  expectation,  fo  far  from  being  2ny 
fear,  that  the  Claufe  will  be  accepted. 

Where  knowledge  is  a  duty,  ignorance  is  a  crime  ; 
and  the  Committee  are  criminal  in  not  underftanding 
this  fubjedl  better.  Had  this  Claufe  not  been  in  the 
Charter,  the  Committee  might  have  reported  the  want 
of  it  as  a  defedf,  in  not  empowering  the  Bank  to  hold 
eftates  as  a  real  fecurity  to  it^  creditors  :  but  as  the  com¬ 
plaint  now  ftands,  the  accufation  of  it  is,  that  the 
Charter  empowers  the  Bank  to  give  real  fecurity  to  its 
creditors.  A  complaint  never  made,  heard  Qf,  or 
thought  of  before. 

The Jecond  article  in  this  paragraph  is,  “Tb  it  the 
<c  Bank  according  to  the  tenor  ot  the  t  relent  Charter 

O  * 

“  is  to  exift  for  ever-’ - Here  I  agree  with  the  Com¬ 

mittee,  and  am  glad  to  find  that  among  fuch  a  lift  cfer- 
rors  and  contradictions  there  is  one  idea  which  is  not 
wrong,  altho’  the  Committee  have  made  a  wrong  ufe  of  it. 

As  we  are  not  to  live  forever  ourfelves,  and  other  ge¬ 
nerations  are  to  follow  us,  we  have  neither  the  power 
nor  the  right  to  govern  them,  or  to  fay  how  they  {hall 
govern  themfelves.  It  is  the  fumm'it  of  human  vanity, 
and  {hews  a  covetoufnefs  of  power  beyond  th  grave,  to 
be  dictating  to  the  world  to  come.  It  is  fuftcient  that 
we  do  that  which  is  rifht  in  our  own  day  and  leave  them 
with  the  advantage  of  food  excmples. 

ir  o  *  .  y 

As  the  generations  of  the  world  arc  every  day  both 

coni- 
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commencing  and  expiring,  therefore,  when  any  public 
A£t  of  this  lort  is  done  it  naturally  fuppofes  the  a,  e  of 
that  generation  to  be  then  beginning,  and  the  time  con¬ 
tained  between  coming  of  age,  and  the  natural  end  of 
life,  in  the  extent  of  time  it  has  a  right  to  go  to,  which 
may  be  about  thirty  years  ;  for  tho’  many  may  die  before, 
others  will  live  beyond  ;  and  the  mean  time  is  equally 
fair  for  all  generations. 

If  it  was  made  an  article  in  the  Conftitution,  that  all 

laws  and  Adts  fhould  ceafe  of  themfelves  in  thirty  years, 
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and  have  no  legal  force  beyond  that  time,  it  would  pre¬ 
vent  their  becoming  too  numerous  and  voluminous,  and 
ferve  to  keep  them  within  view  and  in  a  compadt  com- 
pafs.  Such  as  were  proper  to  be  continued,  would  be 
enadted  again,  and  thofe  which  were  not,  would  go  in¬ 
to  oblivion.  There  is  the  fame  propriety  that  a  nation 
fhould  fix  a  time  fora  full  fetclement  of  its  affairs,  and 
begin  again  from  a  new  date,  as  that  an  individual 
fhould,  and  to  keep  within  the  diftance  of  thirty  years 
would  be  a  convenient  period. 

The  Britifh,  from  the  want  of  fome  general  regulation 
of  this  kind,  have  a  great  number  of  obfolete  laws; 
which,  tho’  out  of  ufe  and  forgot,  are  not  out  of 
force,  and  are  occafionaliy  brought  up  for  fharping  pur- 
pofes,  and  innocent  unwary  perfons  trepanned  thereby. 

To  extend  this  idea  {till  further, — it  would  probably 
be  a  conffderable  improvement  in  the  political  fyffern  of 
nations,  to  make  all  treaties  of  peace  for  a  limited  time. 
It  is  the  nature  of  the  mind  to  feel  uneaiy  under  the  idea 
of  a  condition  perpetually  exifting  over  it,  and  to  excite 
in  itfelf  apprehenfions  that  would  not  take  place  were  it 
not  from  that  caufe. 

Were  treaties  of  peace  made  f  ,  and  renewable  every, 
feven  or  ten  years,  the  natural  ef  6t  would  be,  to  make 
peace  continue  longer  than  it  does  under  the  cuftom  of 
making  peace  for  ever.  If  the  parties  felt  or  appre¬ 
hended  any  inconveniencies  under  the  terms  already 
made,  they  would  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
fhould  be  eventually  relieved  therefrom,  and  might  re¬ 
new  the  treaty  on  improved  conditions.  This  opportu¬ 
nity  periodically  occurring,  and  the  recollection  of  it 
always  exifting,  would  ferve  as  a  chimney  to  the  political 
fabric,  to  carry  off'  the  fmoke  and  fume  of  national  fire. 

It 
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It  would  naturally  abate,-  and  honorably  take  oft,  the  edge 
and  oecafion  for  fighting  ■,  and  however  the  parties  might 
determine  to  do  it,  when  the  time  of  the  treaty  fnoiiid 
expire,  it  would  then  feem  like  fighting  in  cool  blood  : 
The  fighting  temper  would  be  diffipated  before  the 
fighting  time  arrived,  and  negociation  fupply  its  place. 
To  know  how  probable  this  may  be,  a  man  need  do  no 
more  than  obferve  the  progrefs  cf  his  own  mind  on  any 
private  circumftance  ffmilar  in  its  nature  to  a  public  one. 
- —.But  to  return  to  my  fubjeCl - 

To  give  Limitation  is  to  give  Duration :  and  tho* 
ft  is  not  a  justifying  reafon,  that  bccaufe  an  Aft  or  Con¬ 
tract  is  not  to  laft  for  ever,  that  it  (hall  be  broken  or 
violated  to  day,  yet,  where  no  time  is  mentioned,  the 
omiffion  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  abufe.  When 
we  violate  a  contract  on  this  pretence,  we  affiime  a  right 
that  belongs  to  the  next  generation  •  for  tho’  they,  as  a 
following:  generation,  have  the  right  of  altering  or  fettin^ 
it  affde,  as  not  being  concerned  in  the  making  it,  or  not 
being  done  in  their  day,  we,  who  made  ir,  have  not  that 
fight  j  and,  therefore,  rhe  Committee,  in  this  part  of 
their  report,  have  made  a  wrong  ufe  of  a  right  principle  y 
and  as  this  Claufe  in  the  Charter  might  have  been  altered 
by  the  confent  of  the  parties,  it  cannot  be, produced  to 

jollify  the  violation. - And  were  it  not  altered  there 

would  be  no  inconvenience  from  it.  The  term  “for  ever” 
is  an  abfurdity  that  would  have  no  cffeCf.  The  next  age 
will  think  for  itfelf  by  the  fame  rule  of  right  that  we  have 
done,  and  not  admit  any  affiimed  authority  of  ours  to  en¬ 
croach  upon  the  fyffeni  of  their  day.  Our  for  ever  ends 
where  their  for  ever  begins. 

The  third  article  in  this  paragraph  is,  that  the  Bank 
holds  its  Charter  “■without  being  obliged  to  yield  any 
““  emolument  to  the  Government.” 

Ingratitude  has  a  fhort  memory.  It  was  on  the 
failure  of  the  Government,  to  fupport  the  Public  Caufe, 
that  rhe  Bank  originated.  It  ftept  in  as  a  fupport  when 
feme  oi  the  perlons  then  in  the  Government,  and  who 
now  oppofe  the  Bank,  were  apparently  on  the  point  of 
abandoning  the  caufe,  not  from  difafFeCticn,  but  from 
deipjir.  While  the  expences  of  the  war  were  carried 
cm  by  emifffons  of  continental  money,  anv  fet  of  men, 
m  Government,  might  carry  it  on.  T  he  means  being 
provided  to  their  hands,  required  no  great  exertions  of 

fortitude 
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iortitude  or  wifdom  :  but  when  this  means  failed,  they 
would  have  failed  with  it,  had  not  a  public  fpirit 
awakened  itfelf  with  energy  out  of  doors.  It  was  eafy 
times  to  the  Governments  while  continental  money 
Jailed.  The  d  ream  of  wealth  fupplied  the  reality  of  it  ; 
but  when  the  dream  vanifhed,  the  Government  did  not 
awake. 

But  what  right  has  the  Government  to  cxpeCt  any 
emolument  from  the  Bank?  Does  the  Committee  mean 
to  fet  up  ACts  and  Charters  for  fale,  or  what  do  they 
mean  ?  Becaufe  it  is  the  practice  of  the  BritifhMiniftry 
to  grind  a  toll  out  of  every  public  inftitution  they  can 
get  a  power  over,  is  the  lame  practice  to  be  followed 
here  ? 

The-  war  being  now  ended,  and  the  Bank  having 
rendered  the  fervice  expeCted,  or  rather  hoped  for,  from 
it,  the  principal  public  life  of  it,  at  this  time,  is  for  the 
promotion  and  extcnfion  of  commerce.  The  whole 
commumtv  derives  benefit  from  the  operation  of  the 
Bank.  It  facilitates  the  commerce  of  the  country.  It 
quickens  the  means  of  purchafing  and  paying  for  coun¬ 
try-produce,  and  haltens  on  the  exportation  of  it.  The 
emolument,  therefore,  being  to  the  Community,  it  is 
the  office  and  duty  of  Government  to  give  protection  to 
the  Bank. 

Among  many  of  the  principal  conveniences  arifing 
from  the  Bank,  one  of  them  is,  that  it  gives  a  kind  of 
life  to,  what  would  other  wife  be,  dead  money,  Every 
merchant  and  perfon  in  trade,  has  always  in  his  hands 
fome  quantity  of  cafh,  which  conftantly  remains  with 
him  ;  that  is,  he  is  never  entirely  wfithout  :  This  rem¬ 
nant  money,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  of  no  ufe  to  him 
till  moie  is  collected  to  it.  He  can  neither  buy  produce 
nor  merchandize  with  it,  and  this  being  the  cafe  with 
every  perfon  in  trade,  there  will  be  (tho’  not  ail  at  the 
fame)  as  many  of  thofe  fums  lying  uftlefsly  l*y,  and 
fcattered  throughout  the  city,  as  there  are  perfons  in 
trade,  befides  many  that  are  not  in  trade. 

1  should  not  fuppofe  the  ellimation  overrated,  in 
conjecturing,  that  half  the  money  in  the  city,  at  any 
one  time,  lies  in  this  manner.  By  collecting  thofe 
featured  fums  too-ether,  which  is  clone  by  means  of  the 
Bank,  they  become  capable  of  being  ufed,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  circulating  cafli  is  doubled,  and  bv  the  depolitors 

alternately 
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alternately  lending  them  to  each  other,  the  commercial 
fyftem  is  invigorated  ;  and  as  it  is  the  intereft  of  the 
Bank  to  preferve  this  money  in  the  country  fordomeftic 
ufes  only,  and  as  it  has  the  belt  opportunity  of  doing  fo, 
the  Bank  ferves  as  a  lentinel  over  the  fpecic. 

If  a  farmer,  or  a  miller,  comes  to  the  city  with  pro¬ 
duce,  there  are  but  few  merchants  that  can  individually 
puichafe  it  with  ready  money  of  their  own;  and  thofe 
few  would  command  nearly  the  whole  market  for  coun¬ 
try  produce  :  But,  by  means  of  the  Bank,  this  monopoly 
is  prevented,  and  the  chance  of  the  market  enlarged. 
It  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  late  Ailembly  fhoulrl 
promote  monopolizing  ;  yet  fuch  would  be  the  efFedt  of 
fuppreffing  the  Bank  ;  and  it  is  much  to  the  honor  of  thofe 
merchants,  who  are  capable,  by  their  fortunes,  of  be¬ 
coming  monopolizers,  that  they  fupport  the  Bank. 
In  this  cafe,  honor  operates  over  intereft.  They  were 
the  perfons  who  fir  ft  fet  up  the  Bank,  and  their  honor 
is  now  engaged  to  fupport  what  it  is  their  intereft  to 
put  down. 

If  merchants,  by  this  means,  or  farmers,  by  ilmilar 
means,  among  themfelves,  can  mutually  aid  and  fupport 
each  other,  what  has  the  Government  to  do  with  it  ? 
What  right  has  it  to  expetft  emolument  from  ailociated 
induftry,  more  than  from  individual  induftry  ?  It  would 
be  a  ftrange  fort  of  a  Government,  that  Ihould  make  it 
illegal  for  people  to  aftift  each  other,  or  pay  a  tnbute 
for  doing  fo. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  Government  has  already 
derived  emoluments,  and  very  extraordinary  ones.  It 
nas  already  received  its  full  lhare,  by  the  fervices  of  the 
Bank  during  the  war;  and  it  is  every  day  receiving 
benefits,  becaufe  whatever  promotes  and  facilitates  com¬ 
merce,  ferves  Jikewife  to  promote  and  facilitate  the 
ievenue. 

The  laft  article  in  this  paragraph  is.  “That  the  Bank 

is  not  the  leaft  dependent  on  the  Government.” 

^  Have  the  Committee  fo  foon  forgot  the  principles  cf 
Republican  Government  and  the  Conftitution,  or  are  ' 
fo  ifttle  acquainted  with  them,  as  not  to  know,  that  this 
article  in  tneir  Report  partakes  of  the  nature  of  treafon  ? 
Do  they  not  know,  that  freedom  is  defttoyed  by  de- 
jxm.ence,  and  the  lafety  of  the  State  endangered  there- 
y  *  the7  Ilct  Re>  that  to  hold  any  part  of  thq 

citizens 
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citizens  of  the  State,  as  yearly  penfioners  on  the  favor 
of  an  Affembly,  is  ftriking  at  the  root  of  free  eleiiibns  ? 
If  other  parts  of  their  Report  difcover  a  want  of  know¬ 
ledge  on  the  fubjedt  of  Banks,  this  fhews  a  want  of 
principle  in  the  fcience  of  Government. 

Only  let  us  fuppofe  this  dangerous  idea  carried  into 
pradlice,  and  then  fee  what  it  leads  to.  If  corporate 
Bodies  are,  after  their  incorporation,  to  be  annually  de¬ 
pendent  on  an  A /Terribly  for  the  continuance  of  their 
Charter,  the  citizens,  which  compofe  thofe  corpora¬ 
tions,  are  not  free.  The  Government  holds  an  au¬ 
thority  and  influence  over  them,  in  a  manner  different 
from  what  it  does  over  other  citizens,  and  by  this  means 
deftroys  that  equality  of  freedom,  which  is  the  bulwark 
of  the  Republic  and  the  Conftitution. 

By  this  fcheme  of  Government  any  party,  which 
happens  to  be  uppermoit  in  a  State,  will  command  all 
the  corporations  in  it,  and  may  create  more  for  thepur- 
pofe  of  extending  that  influence.  The  dependent  Bo¬ 
rough-Towns  in  England  are  the  rotten  part  of  their 
Government,  and  this  idea  of  the  Committee  has  a  very 
near  relation  to  it. 

44  If  you  do  not  do  fo  and  fo,”  exprefling  what 
was  meant,  46  take  care  of  your  Charter,”  was  a  threat 
thrown  out  againil  the  Bank.  But  as  I  do  not  wifh  to 
enlarge  oil  a  difagreeable  circumflance,  and  hope  that 
what  is  already  laid,  is  fuflicient  to  fhew  the  Anti-Con- 
liitutional  conduct  and  principles  of  the  Committee,  I 

fhall  paB  on  to  the  next  paragraph  in  the  Report. - - 

Which  is - 

44  That  the  great  profits  of  the  Bank,  which  will 
44  daily  encreafe  as  money  grows  fcarcer,  and  which 
44  already  far  exceed  the  profits  of  European  Banks, 
44  have  tempted  foreigners  to  veft  their  money  in  this 
44  Bank,  and  thus  to  draw  from  us  large  fums  for 
44  intereft.” 

Had  the  Committee  underftood  the  fubje£t,  fome 
dependence  might  be  put  on  their  opinion  which  now 
cannot.  Whether  money  will  grow  fcarcer,  and  whe¬ 
ther  the  profits  of  the  Bank  will  increafe,  are  more 
than  the  Committee  know,  or  are  judges  fuflicient  to 
guefs  at.  The  Committee  are  not  lo  capable  of  taking 
care  of  commerce,  as  commerce  is  capable  of  taking 
care  of  itfelf.  I  he  farmer  underftands  farming,  ana  the 

merchant 
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merchant  underftands  commerce  j  and  as  riches  arp 
equally  the  object  of  both,  there  is  no  occafion  that 
either  Ihould  fear  that  the  other  will  feek  to  be  poor. 
The  rnorg  money  the  merchant  has,  fo  much  the  better 
for  the  farmer,  who  has  produce  to  fell:  and  the  richer 
the  farmer  is,  fo  much  the  better  for  the  merchant, 
»  when  he  comes  to  his  ftore. 

As  to  the  profits  of  the  Bank,  the  ftockholcjers  rauft 
take  their  chance  for  it.  It  may  home  years  be  more  and 
others  lefs,  and  upon  the  whole  may  not  be  fo  productive 
as  many  other  ways  that  money  may  be  employed.  It  is 
the  convenience  which  the  itockholders,  as  commercial 
men,  derive  from  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Bank,  and  not 
the  mere  intereft  they  receive,  that  is  the  inducement  to 
them.  It  is  the  ready  opportunity  of  borrowing  alter¬ 
nately  of  each  other  that  forms  the  principal  object :  And 
as  they  pay  as  well  as  receive  a  great  part  of  the  intereft 
among  the  niblves,  it  is  nearly  the  fame  thing,  both  cafes 
conlidered  at  once,  whether  it  is  more  or  lefs. 

The  ftockholders  are  occafonally  depofitors  and  fome- 
times  borrowers  of  the  Bank.  They  pay  intereft  for 
what  they  borrow,  and  receive  none  for  what  they  de- 
pofit ;  and  were  a  ftockholder  to  keep  a  nice  account  of 
the  intereft  he  pays  for  the  one  and  lofes  upon  the  other, 
he  would  find,  at  the  year's  end,  that  ten  per  cent  upon 
his  ftock  would  probably  not  be  more  than  common  in¬ 
tereft  upon  the  whole,  if  fo  much. 

As  to  the  Committee  complaining  “that  foreigners  by 
<c  veiling  their  money  in  the  Bank  will  draw  large  fums 
<c  from  us  for  intereft,”  :t  is  like  a  miller  complaining  in 
a  dry  feafon,  that  fo  much  water  runs  into  his  Dam  that 
fome  of  it  runs  over. 

Could  thofe  foreigners  draw  this  intereft  without  put¬ 
ting  in  any  capita!  the  complaint  would  be  well  founded  ; 
but  as  they  muft  firft  put  money  in  before  ftiev  can  draw 
any  out,  and  as  they  muft  draw  many  years  before  they 
can  draw  even  the  numerical  fum  they  put  in  at  firit,  the 
eftevft,  for  at  leaft  twenty  years  to  come,  will  be  direcftly 
contrary  to  what  the  Committee  ftates  :  Becaufe  we  draw 
capitals  from  them  and  they  only  intereft  from  us,  and  as 
we  fhall  have  the  ule  of  the  money  all  the  while  it  remains 

with  us,  the  advantage  will  always  be  in  our  favor. _ . 

In  framing  this  part  of  the  Report,  the  Committee  muft 
have  forgot  which  fide  of  the  Atlantic  they  were  on,  for  the. 
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Cafe  would  be  as  they  {hate  it  if  we  put  money  into  their 
Bank  inibead  of  they  puttingdt  into  ours. 

I  have  now  gone  thro’,  line  by  line,  every  objection 
againft  the  Bank,  contained  in  the  hrft  half  of  the  Report;  j 
what  follows  may  be  called.  The  Lamentations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee and  a  lamentable  pufUIanirrious  degrading  affair  it 
is. — It  is  a  public  affront,  a  reflection  upon  the  fenfe  and 
ipirit  of  the  whole  country.  1  (hall  give  the  remainder 
together  as  it  ftands  in  the  Report,  and  then  my  remarks. 

The  Lamentations  are,  “That  foreigners  will  doubt- 
“  lefs  be  more  and  more  induced  to  become  iiockholders, 
u  until  the  time  may  arrive  when  this  enormous  engine  of 
“  power  may  become  fubjedt  to  foreign  influence,  this 
“  country  may  be  agitated  by  the  politics  of  European 
“  Courts,  and  the  good  people  of  America  reduced  once 
“  more  into  a  ftate  of  iubordination  and  dependence  upon 
“  fome  one  or  other  of  the  European  Powers.  That  at 
u  beff,  if  it  were  even  confined  to  the  hands  of  Ameri- 
44  cans,  it  would  be  totally  deffrudtive  of  that  equality 
<c  which  ought  to  prevail  in  a  Republic.  We  have  no- 
44  thing  in  our  free  and  equal  Government  capable  of  ba- 
44  lancing  the  influence  which  tiiis  Bank  muft  create ;  and 
“  we  fee  nothing  which  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  can 
44  prevent  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  from  governing 
u  Penfylvania.  Already  we  have  felt  its  influence  indi- 
44  reftly  interfering  in  the  meafures  of  the  Legiflature. 
44  Already  the  Houfe  of  Aflembly,  the  reprefencatives  of 
44  the  people,  have  been  threatened,  that  the  credit  of 
44  our  paper  currency  will  be  bl ailed  by  the  Bank  ;  and  if 
44  this  growing  eVii  continues,  we  fear  the  time  is  not 
44  very  difiant  when  the  Bank  will  be  able  to  dictate  to  the 
44  Legiflature,  what  laws  to  pafs  and  what  to  forbear.” 

When  the  fky  fJfs  we  fhall  be  all  killed.  There  is 
fomething  fo  ridiculoufly  grave,  fo  wide  of  probability, 
and  fo  wild,  confufcd  and  inconiiftent  in  the  whole  com- 
poiition  of  this  long  paragraph  that  I  am  at  a  lofs  how  to 

begin  upon  it. - It  is  like  a  drowning 

fire!  fire! 
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This  part  of  the  Report  is  made  up  of  two  dreadful 
predictions.  1  he  firfc  is,  that  if  foreigners  purchafe 
Bank  flock  we  fliall  be  all  ruined : — The  fecond  is,  that 
if  the  Americans  keep  the  Bank  to  themfelves  we  fliall 
be  alfo  ruined. 

A  Committee  of  fortune-tellers  is  a  novelty  in  Go- 
,  vernment  s 
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vernment ;  and  the  Gentlemen  by  giving  this  fpecimen 
of  their  art,  have  ingenioufly  faved  theii  honor  on  one 
point,  which  is,  that  tho’  people  may  lav  they  are  not 
Bankers,  nobody  can  fay  they  are  not  Conjuters. — 
There  is,  however,  one  confolation  left,  which  is,  that 
the  Committee  do  not  know  exafily  how  long  it  may  be  3 
fo  there  is  forr.e  hope  that  we  may  all  be  in  heaven  when 
this  dreadful  calamity  happens  upon  earth. 

But  to  be  ferious,  if  any  ferioufnefs  is  necefiary  on 
fo  laughable  a  fubject. — If  the  ftate  fhould  think  there 
is  any  thing  improper  in  foreigners  purchaling  Bank 
flock,  or  any  other  kind  of  flock  or  funded  property, 
(for  I  fee  no  reafon  why  Bank  flock  fhould  be  particu¬ 
larly  pointed  at)  the  Legifiature  have  authority  to  prohi¬ 
bit  it.  It  is  a  mere  political  opinion  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Charter  or  the  Charter  with  that ;  and 
therefore  the  firfl  dreadful  prediction  vanifhes. 

It  has  always  been  a  maxim  in  politics  founded  on,  and 
drawn  from,  natural  caufes  and  confequences,  that  the 
more  foreign  countries  which  any  nation  can  intereft  in 
the  profperity  of  its  own  fomuch  the  better.  Where  the 
treafure  is  there  will  the  heart  be  alfo  ;  and  therefore 
when  foreigners  veft  their  money  with  us,  they  naturally 
inveft  their  good  wifhes  with  it,  and  it  is  we  that  obtain 

an  influence  over  them,  not  they  over  us. - But  the 

Committee  fat  out  fo  very  wrong  at  firfl  that  the  further 
they  travelled  the  more  they  were  out  of  their  wav  ; 
and  now  they  are  got  to  the  end  of  their  Report  they  arc 
at  the  utmoft  diflance  from  their  bufinefs. 

As  to  the  fecond  dreadful  part,  that  of  the  Bank 
overturning  the  Government,  perhaps  the  Committee 
meant  that  at  the  next  general  election  themfelves  might 
be  turned  out  of  it,  which  has  partly  been  the  ca!e  ; 
not  by  the  influence  of  the  Bank,  for  it  had  none,  not 
even  enough  to  obtain  the  permiflion  of  a  hearing  from 
Government,  but  by  the  influence  of  reafon  and  the 
choice  of  the  people,  who  molt  probably  refent  the  un¬ 
due  and  unconftitutional  influence  which  that  Houfe  and 
the  Committee  wereailuming  over  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenfhip.  & 

1  he  Committee  might  have  been  fo  mode  ft  as  to 
have  confined  themfelves  to  the  Bank,  and  not  thrown 
a  general  odium  on  the  whole  country.  Before 
t-he  events  can  happen  which  the  Committee  predict, 

the 
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the  electors  of  Pennfylvania  mud:  become  clapcs,  dunces 
and  cowards,  and  therefore  when  the  Committee  predict 
the  dominion  of  the  Bank  they  predict  the  difgrace  of 
the  people.  , 

The  Committee  having  finifhed  their  Report  proceed 
to  give  their  advice,  which  is, 

44  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  bring  in  a 
lt  bill  to  repeal  the  AH  of  Aflembly  paffed  the  firft  day 
44  of  April  1782,  entitled,  uAn  Aft  to  incorporate  the  Jub- 
44  feribers  to  the  Bank  of  North- America”  and  alfo  to  re- 
44  peal  one  other  AH  of  the  Aflembly  paffed  the  18th  of 
44  March  1782,  entitled,  “An  Aft  for  preventing  ana  pn- 
44  nijhi  ig  the  counterfeiting  of  the  common  feal,  Bank  bills, 
44  and  Bank  notes  of  the  B  ref  dent ,  Direftors  and  Company 
44  of  the  Bank  of  North- America,  and  for  other  purpojes 
44  therein- mentioned.” 

There  is  fomething  in  this  fequel  to  the  Report  that 
is  perplexed  and  obfeure. 

Here  are  two  Acts  to  be  repealed.  One  is,  the  in¬ 
corporating  AH. — The  other,  the  AH  for  preventing 
and  punifhing  the  counterfeiting  of  the  common  feal. 
Bank  bills,  and  Bank  notes  of  the  Prefident,  Directors 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  North-America. 

It  would  appear  from  the  Committee’s  manner  of  ar¬ 
ranging  them,  (were  it  not  for  the  difference  of  their 
dates)  that  the  AH  for  punifhing  the  counterfeiting  the 
common  feal,  &c.  of  the  Bank,  followed  the  AH  of  in¬ 
corporation,  and  that  the  common  feal  there  referred  to 
is  a  common  feal  which  the  Bank  held  in  confequence 
of  the  aforefaid  incorporating  Add. — But  the  cafe  is  quite 
othervvife.  The  AH  for  punifhing  the  counterfeiting  the 
common  feal,  he.  of  the  Bank,  was  paffed  prior  to  the 
incorporating  AH,  f.nd  refers  to  the  common  leal  which 
the  Bank  held  in  confequence  of  the  Charter  of  Congrefs, 
and  the  ffile  which  the  AH  expreffes,  of  Prefident,  Direc¬ 
tors  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  North-America,  is  the 
corporate  fhile  which  the  Bank  derives  under  the  Con- 
grels  Charter. 

The  punifhing  AH,  therefore,  hath  two  diftinH  legal 
points.  *  The  one  is,  an  authoritative  public  recognition 
of  th#  Charter  of  Qongrefs.  The  fecond  is,  the  punifh- 
ment  it  infliHs  on  counterfeiting. 

The  Legiflature  may  repeal  the  punifhing  part  but  it 
cannot  undo  the  recognition,  becaufe  no  repealing  AH 
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ran  fay  that  the  State  has  not  recognized.  The  recogni¬ 
tion  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  and  no  law  or  Adi  can  un¬ 
do  a  fadl  or  put  it,  if  1  may  fo  exprofs  it,  in  the  conditi¬ 
on  it  was  before  it  exifted.  1  he  repealing  Adi  therefore 
does  not  reach  the  full  point  the  Committee  had  in  view  ; 
for  even  admitting  it  to  be  a  repeal  of  the  State  Charter, 
it  ftill  leaves  another  Charter  recognized  in  its  Head. — 
The  Charter  of  Congrefs,  Handing  merely  on  itfelf, 
would  have  a  doubtful  authority,  but  the  recognition  of 
it  by  the  State  gives  it  legal  ability.  The  repealing  Adi, 
it  is  true,  fets  afide  the  punishment  but  does  not  bar  the 
operation  of  the  Charter  of  Congrefs  as  a  Charter  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  State,  and  therefore  the  Committee  did  their 
bufinefs  but  by  halves. 

I  have  now  gone  entirely  through  the  Report  of  the 
Committee,  and  a  more  irrational  inconfiftent  contradic¬ 
tory  Report  will  fcarcely  be  found  on  the  journals  of  any 
Legiflature  in  America. 

How  the  repealing  Adi  is  to  be  applied,  or  in  what 
manner  it  is  to  operate,  is  a  matter  yet  to  be  determined, 
lor  admitting  a  queftion  of  law  to  arife,  whether  the 
Charter,  which  that  Adi  attempts  to  repeal,  is  a  law  of 
the  land  in  the  manner  which  Jaws  of  univerfal  operation 
are,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  contradl  made  between  the  Pub¬ 
lic  and  the  Bank  (as  I  have  already  explained  in  this 
work)  the  repealing  Adi  does  not  and  cannot  decide  the 
queftion,  becaufe  it  is  the  repealing  Adi  that  makes  the 
queftion,  and  its  own  fate  is  involved  in  the  decifron.  It 
is  a  queftion  of  law  and  not  a  queftion  of  legiflation,  and 
muft  be  decided  on  in  a  court  of  juftice  and  not  bv  a 
lioufe  of  AlTembly. 

But  the  repealing  Adi  by  being  palled  prior  to  the  ae- 
cificm  of  this  point  aft  times  the  power  of  deciding  it,  and 
the  A  ftembly  in  fo  doing  eredls  itfeh*  unconftitutionally 
into  a  tribunal  of  judicature,  and  abforbs  the  authority 
and  right  of  the  courts  of  juftice  into  itfelf. 

i  iierefore  the  operation  of  the  repealing  Acl,  in 
its  very  cutlet,  requires  injuftice  to  be  done.  For  it  is 
impofiibF  on  the  principles  of  a  republican  government 
and  the  Conllitution,  to  pafs  an  Adi  to  forbid  any  of  tile 
citizen^  the  ri  ght  of  appealing  to  the  courts  of  juftice  on 
any  matter  in  which  his  intereft  or  property  is  affedled;. 
but  the  fiift  operation  of  this  Adi  goes  to  fhu't  up  the 
courts  of  juftice,  and  holds  them  fubfervient  to  the  Af- 
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fembly.  It  cither  commands  or  influences  them  not  to 
hear  the  cafe,  or  to  give  judgment  on  it  on  the  mere 
will  of  one  party  only. 

’*  *  wish  the  citizens  to  awaken  themfelves  on  this 
fubjecl.  i\ot  becaufe  the  Bank  is  concerned,  but  Lccaufe 
tneir  own  conditutional  rights  and  privileges  are  involved' 
in  the  event.  It  is  a  queftion  of  exceeding  great  mag¬ 
nitude  ;  for  if  an  Allcmbly  is  to  have  this  power  the  laws 
of  the  land  and  the  courts  ofjudice  are  but  of  little  ufe.' 

Having  now  finijfhed  with  the  Report,  I  proceed  to 
the  third  and  lad  fubjeft — that  of  Paper-Money. — 

I  remember  a  German  farmer  expreffing  as  much 
in  a  few  words  as  the  whole  fubjecl  requires  :  “ Money  is 

“  Aloney  and  Paper  is  Paper.” - -All  the  invention  of 

man  cannot  make  them  otherwife.  The  alchvmift  may 
ceale  his  labours,  and  the  hunter  after  the  philofopher’s 
(tone  go  to  red,  if  paper  can  be  metamorphofed  into  gold 
and  filver,  or  made  to  anlwer  the  fame  purpofe  in  all 
cafes. 

Gold  and  diver  are  the  emidions  of  nature  ;  paper  is 
the  emiflion  of  art.  The  value  of  gold  and  filver  is 
ascertained  by  the  quantity  which  nature  has  made  in  the 
earth.  \Ve  cannot  make  that  quantity  more  or  lei's  than 
it  is,  and  therefore  the  value  being  dependent  upon  the 

quantity,  depends  not  on  man. - Man  has  no  fhare  in 

making  gold  or  filver ;  all  that  his  labours  and  ingenuity 
can  accomplifli  is,  to  collect  it  from  the  mine,  refine  it: 
for  ufe  and  give  it  an  impredion,  or  damp  it  into  coin. 

Its  being  damped  into  coin  adds  confiderably  to  its 
convenience  but  nothing  to  its  value.  It  has  then  no 
more  value  than  it  had  before.  Its  value  is  not  in  the 
impredion  but  in  itfelf.  Take  away  the  impredion  and 
•  dill  the  fame  value  remains.  Alter  it  as  you  will,  or  ex- 
pofe  ic  to  any  misfortune  that  can  happen,  dill  the  value 
is  not  diminifhed.  It  has  a  capacity  to  redd  the  acci¬ 
dents  that  dedroy  other  things.  It  has,  therefore,  all  the 
requisite  qualities  that  money  can  have,  and  is  a  fit  ma¬ 
terial  to  make  money  of ;  and  nothing,  which  has  not 
all  thofe  properties,  can  be  fit  for  the  purpofe  of  money. 

Paper,  conddered  as  a  material  whereof  to  make 
money,  has  none  of  the  requidte  qualities  in  it.  It  is  too 
plentiful,  and  too  eadly  come  at.  It  can  be  had  any 
where,  and  for  a  trifle. 
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There  are  two  wa)-s  in  which  I  fhall  confider 


paper. 

The  only  proper  ufe  for  paper,  in  the  room  of 
money,  is  to  write  promiflory  notes  and  obligations  of 
payment  in  fpecie  upon.  A  piece  of  paper,  thus  written 
and  figned,  is  worth  the  furn  it  is  given  for,  if  the  perfon 
who  gives  it  is.abj^  to  pay  it ;  becaufe,  in  this  cafe, 
the  law  will  oblige  him.  But  if  he  is  worth  nothing,  the 
paper- note  is  worth  nothing.  The  value,  therefore,  of 
fuch  a  note,  is  not  in  the  note  itfelf,  for  that  is  but  pa¬ 
per  and  promife,  but  in  the  man  who  is  obliged  to  re¬ 
deem  it  with  gold  or  filver. 

Paper,  circulating  in  this  manner,  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  continually  points  to  the  place  and  perfon  where, 
and  of  whom,  the  money  is  to  be  had,  arid  at  laft  finds 
its  home  ;  and,  as  it  were,  unlocks  its  mafter’s cheft  and 
pays  the  bearer.  < 

But  when  an  Afiembly  undertake  to  inue  paper  as 
money,  the  whole  fyftem  of  fafety  and  certainty  is  over¬ 
turned,  and  property  fet  afloat.  Paper-notes  given  and 
taken  between  individuals  as  a  promife  of  payment  is  one 
thing,  but  paper  blued  by  an  Afiembly  as  money  is  ano¬ 
ther  thing.  It  is  like  putting  an  apparition  in  the  place 
of  a  man  ;  it  vanifhes  with  looking  at  and  nothing  re¬ 
mains  but  the  air. 

Money,  when  confidered  as  the  fruit  of  many  years 
indufery,  as  the  reward  of  labour,  fweat  and  toil,  as  the 
widow’s  dowry  and  the  childrens  portion,  and  as  the 


means  of  procuring  the  neceffaries,  and  alleviating  the  af- 
flidti  ons  of  life,  and  making  old  age  a  fcene  of  reif,  has 
feme  thing  in  it  facred  that  is  not  to  be  fported  with, 
or  trailed  to  the  airy  bubble  of  paper-currency. 

By  what  power  or  authority  an  Afiembly  undertake  to 
make  paper-money  is  difficult  to  fay.  It  derives  none 
from  the  Conftitution,  for  that  is  filent  on  the  fubject. 
It  is  one  of  thofe  thing6  which  the  people  have  not  dafee- 
gated,  and  which,  were  they  at  any  time  aflembled  toge¬ 
ther,  they  would  not  delegate.  It  is,  therefore,  an  af- 
fumption  of  power  which  an  Afiembly  is  not  warranted 
m,  and  which  may,  one  day  or  other,  be  the  means  of 
bringing  feme  of  them  to  punifhment. 

1  small  enumerate  feme  of  the  evils  of  paper-money 
and  conclude  with  offering  means  for  preventing  them. 

One  of  the  evils  cf  paper- money  is,  that  it  turns  the 

whole 
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whole  country  into  ftock-jobbcrs.  The  precarioufnefs 
of  its  value  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  fate  continually  ope¬ 
rate,  night  and  day,  to  produce  this  deftruCtive  effeCt: 
Having  no  real  value  in  itfelf  it  depends  for  fupport  upon 
accident,  caprice  and  party,  and  as  it  is  the  intereft  of 
l'orne  to  depreciate  and  of  others  to  raife  its  value,  there 
is  a  continual  invention  going  on  that  deftroys  the  mo¬ 
rals  of  the  country. 

It  was  horrid  to  fee  and  hurtful  to  recolleCt  how  loofe 
the  principles  of  jullice  were  let  by  means  of  the  paper- 
emiflions  during  the  war.  The  experience  then  had  fhould 
be  a  warning  to  any  Aflembly  how  they  venture  to  open 
fuch  a  dangerous  door  again. 

As  to  the  romantic  if  not  hypocritical  tale,  that  a  vir¬ 
tuous  people  need  no  gold  and  filver  and  that  paper  will 
do  as  well,  requires  no  other  contradiction  than  the  ex¬ 
perience  we  have  feen.  Though  fome  well-meaning 
people  may  be  inclined  to  view  it  in  this  light,  it  is  certain 
that  the  fharper  always  talks  this  language. 

There  are  a  let  of  men  who  go' about  making  pur- 
chafes  upon  credit,  and  buying  eftates  they  have  not 
wherewithal  to  pay  for;  and  having  done  this,  their  next 
flep  is  to  fill  the  news-papers  with  paragraphs  of  the  fcar- 
cityof  money  and  the  neceffity  of  a  paper-emifTion,  then 
to  have  it  made  a  legal  tender  under  the  pretence  of  fup- 
porting  its  credit;  and  when  out,  to  depreciate  it  as  faff 
as  they  can,  get  a  deal  of  it  for  a  little  price  and  cheat 
their  creditors;  and  this  is  the  concife  hiftory  of  Paper- 
money  fchemes. 

But  why  fince  the  univerfal  cuftom  of  the  world  has 
eftablifhed  money  as  the  mod:  convenient  medium  of  traf¬ 
fic  and  commerce,  fhould  paper  be  fet  up  in  preference  to 
gold  and  filver  ?  The  productions  of  nature  are  furely  as 
innocent  as  thofe  of  art;  and  in  the  cafe  of  money,  are 
abundantly,  if  not  infinitely,  more  fo.  The  love  of  gold 
and  filver  may  produce  covetoufnefs,  but  covetoufnefs, 
when  not  connected  with  difhonefty,  is  not  properly  a 
vice.  It  is  frugality  run  to  an  extreme. 

But  the  evils  of  paper-money  have  no  end.  Its  un¬ 
certain  and  fluctuating  value  is  continually  awakening  or 
creating  new  fchemes  of  deceit.  Every  principle  ofjuftice 
is  put  to  the  rack  and  the  bond  of  fociety  diflolved  :  'The 
fuppreflion  therefore  of  paper-money  might  very  properly 
have  been  put  into  the  Act  for  preventing  Vice  and  Im¬ 


morality, 
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The  pretence  for  paper-money  has  Keen,  that  there 
was  not  a  fufficiency  of  gold  and  iilver.  This,  fo  far  from 
being  a  reafon  for  paper-emiftions,  is  a  reafon  againft 
them. 

As  gold  and  filver  are  not  the  produflions  of  North- 
America,  they  are,  therefore,  articles  of  importation  ;  and 
if  we  let  up  a  paper-manufaCtory  of  money,  it  amounts, 
as  far  as  it  is  able,  to  prevent  the  importation  of  Hard 
money,  or  to  fend  it  out  again  as  fail  as'it  conies  in  ;  and 
by  following  this  practice  we  fhall  continually  baniih  the 
fpecie,  till  we  have  none  left,  and  be  continually  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  grievance  inftead  of  remedying  the  caufc. 

Considering  gold  and  filver  as  articles  of  importa¬ 
tion,  there  will  in  time,  unlefs  we  prevent  it  by  paper- 
emillions,  be  as  much  in  the  country  as  the  ocCafions  of 
it  require,  for  the  fame  reafons  there  are  as  much  of  other 
imported  articles.  But  as  every  yard  of  cloth  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  country  occahons  a  yard  the  lets  to  be  im¬ 
ported,  fo  it  is  by  money,  with  this  difference,  that  in 
the  one  cafe  we  manufacture  the  thing  itfelf  and  in  the 
other  we  do  not.  We  have  cloth  for  cloth,  but  we  have 
only  paper-dollars  for  filver  ones. 

As  to  the  aifumed  authority  of  anyAlfembly  in  making- 
paper-  money,  or  paper  of  any  kind,  a  legal  tender,  or  in 
other  language,  a  compulfive  payment,  it  is  a  moll;  pre- 
fumptuous  attempt  at  arbitrary  power.  There  can  be 
no  fuch  power  in  a  Republican  government:  The  people 
have  no  freedom,  and  property  no  fecurity  where  this 
practice  can  be  acted  :  And  the  Committee  w!io  fhall 
bring  in  a  report  for  this  purpofe,  or  the  Member  who 
moves  for  it,  and  he  who  feconds  it  merit  impeachment, 
and  fooner  or  later  may  expect  it. 

Of  all  the  various  forts  of  bale  coin,  paper-money  is 
the  bafeft.  It  has  the  lealf  intrinfic  value  of  any  thing 
that  can  be  put  in  the  place  of  gold  and  filver.  A  hob¬ 
nail  or  a  piece  of  wampum  far  exceeds  it.  And  there 
would  be  more  propriety  in  making  thofe  articles  a  legal 
tender  than  to  make  paper  fo. 

It  was  the  iliuing  bafe  corn  and  eftablifhing  it  as  a 
tender,  that  was  one  of  the  principal  means  of  final!/ 
overthrowing  the  power  of  the  Stewart  family  in  Ireland  . 

I  he  article  is  worth  reciting  as  it  bears  fuch  a  refem- 
blance  to  the  prog' el:?  praChkd  on  paper  money. 

41  Rrafs 
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tc  Brafs  and  copper  of  the  bnfeft  kind,  old  cannon, 
c<  broken  bells,  houfehold  utenfils  were  afiiduoully  col- 
<c  ledled ;  and  ftom  every  pound  weight  of  fuch  vile 
<c  materials,  valued  at  four-pence,  pieces  were  coined 
46  and  circulated  to  the  amount  of  five  pounds  nominal 
“  value.  By  the  firft  proclamation  they  were  made  cur- 
“  rent- in  all  payments  to  and  from  the  King  and  the 
<6  fubjedls  of  the  realm,  except  in  duties  on  the  impor- 
“  tation  of  foreign  goods,  money  left  in  trull,  or  due 
“  by  mortgage,  bills  or  bonds  ;  and  James  promifed 
<c  that  when  the  money  Ihould  be  decried,  he  would 
cc  receive  it  in  ail  payments  or  make  full  fatisfa£tion  in 
<c  gold  and  filver.  The  nominal  value  was  afterwards 
<c  raifed  by  fubfequent  proclamations,  the  original  re- 
£c  llriclions  removed,  and  this  bafe  money  was  ordered 

to  be  received  in  all  kinds  of  payments.  As  brafs 
<c  and  copper  grew  fcarce  it  was  made  of  Hill  viler  ma- 
“  terials,  of  tin  and  pewter,  and  old  debts  of  one  thou- 
ei  fand  pounds  were  difeharged  by  pieces  of  vile  metal, 
“  amounting  to  thirty  (hillings  in  intrinsic  value.”  |[  — 
Had  King  James  thought  of  paper  he  needed  not  to 
have  been  at  the  trouble  or  expence  of  collecting  brafs 
and  copper,  broken  bells  and  houfehold  utenfils. 

The  laws  of  a  country  ought  to  be  the  Itandard  of 
equity,  and  calculated  to  imprefs  on  the  mind  of  the 
people  the  moral  as  well  as  the  legal  obligation  of  reci¬ 
procal  juftice.  But  tender-laws,  of  any  kind,  operate 
to  deltroy  morality,  and  to  diflolve  by  the  pretence  of 
law  what  ought  to  be  the  principle  of  law  to  fupport, 
reciprocal  juftice  between  man  and  man  :  And  the  pu- 
nifhrnent  of  a  member  who  fhould  move  for  fuch  a  law 
'  ought  to  be  Death. 

When  the  recommendation  of  Congrefs  in  the  vear 
JjSo  for  repealing  the  tender-laws  was  before  the  Af- 
fembly  of  Pennfylvania,  on  calling  up  the  votes,  for 
and  again  ft  bringing  in  a  bill  to  repeal  thefe  laws,  the 
numbers  were  equal,  and  the  calling  vote  relied  on  the 
Speaker,  Colonel  Bayard.  “  1  give  my  vote”  faid  he, 
“  for  the  repeal  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  juftice  ;  the 
<c  tender-laws  operate  to  eftabiilh  iniquity  by  law.” — - 
But  when  theBill  was  brought  in,  the  Houfe  rejected 
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it,  and  the  tender-laws  continued  to  be  the  means  of 
fraud. 

If  any  thing  had,  or  could  have,  a  value  equal  to 
o;old  and  filver  it  would  require  no  tender-law  ;  and  if  it 
had  not  that  value  it  ought  not  to  have  fuch  a  law  ;  and, 
therefore,  all  tender-laws  are  tyrannical  and  unjud,  and 
calculated  to  fupport  fraud  and  opprelfion. 

Most  of  the  advocates  for  tender- laws  are  thofe 
who  have  debts  to  difeharge,  and  who  take  refuge  in  fuch 
a  law,  to  violate  their  contra&s  and  cheat  their  creditors. 
But  as  no  law  can  warrant  the  doing  an  unlawful  a£t, 
therefore,  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding,  fhould  any 
fuch  laws  be  enacted  in  future,  will  be  to  impeach  and 
execute  the  Members  who  moved  tor  and  feconckd  tuch 
a  Bill,  and  put  the  debtor  and  the  creditor  in  the  lame 
fituation  they  wrere  in,  wdth  refpedt  to  each  other,  be¬ 
fore  fuch  a  law  was  pafied.  Men  ought  to  be  made  to 
tremble  at  the  idea  of  tuch  a  barefaced  add  of  injuftice. 
It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  reftoring  credit,  or  to  complain 
that  money  cannot  be  borrowed  at  legal  intereft,  until 
every  idea  of  tender-laws  is  totally  and  publicly  repro¬ 
bated  and  extirpated  from  among;  us. 

As  to  paper-money,  in  any  light  it  can  be  viewed, 
it  is  at  bed  a  bubble.  Confidered  as  property  it  is  in¬ 
confident  to  fuppofe  that  the  breath  of  an  Affembly, 
whofe  authority  expires  with  the  year,  can  give  to  paper 
the  value  and  duration  of  gold.  They  cannot  even  en¬ 
gage  that  the  next  Ad’embly  fhall  receive  it  in  taxes. 
And  by  the  precedent  (for  authority  there  is  none)  that 
any  one  Affembly  makes  paper-money,  another  may 
do  the  fame,  until  confidence  and  credit  are  totally  ex¬ 
pelled,  and  all  the  evils  of  depreciation  aefed  over  again. 
The  amount,  therefore,  of  Paper  Money  is  this.  That 
it  is  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  Aflemblies,  and  when 
their  year  expire  they  leave  it  a  vagrant  on  the  hands  of 
the  Public. 

Having  now  gone  thro’  the  three  fubjecls  propofed 
in  the  title  to  this  work,  I  fhall  conclude  with  offering 
fome  thoughts  on  the  prefent  affairs  of  the  State. 

My  idea  of  a  finglc  Legiflature  was  always  founded  on 
a. hope,  that  whatever  perfonal  parties  there  might  be 
in  the  State,  they  would  all  unite  and  agree  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  principles  of  good  government — that  thefe  party  dif¬ 
ferences  would  be  diopt  at  the  thrcfhold  of  the  ffate- 
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houfe,  and  that  the  Public  Good  or  the  good  of  the 
whole,  would  be  the  governing  principle  of  the  Legif- 
lature  within  it. 

Party  difpute,  taken  on  this  ground,  would  only 
be,  who  fhould  have  the  honor  of  making  the  laws  ; 
not  what  the  laws  fhould  be.  But  when  party  operates 
to  produce  party  laws,'  a  Tingle  Houfe  is  a  fingle  perfon, 
and  fubject  to  the  hafte..  rafhnefs  and  paffion  of  indivi¬ 
dual  fovereignty.  At  leaf!,  it  is  an  ariftocracy. 

Th£  form  of  the  prefent  Conftitution  is  now  made 
to  trample  on  its  principles,  and  the  conftitutional  Mem¬ 
bers  are  anti-conftitutional  Legiflators.  They  are  fond 
of  fupporting  the  form  for  the  fake  of  the  power,  and 
they  dethrone  the  principle  to  difplay  the  fceptre. 

The  attack  of  the  late  Aflembly  on  the  Bank  difco- 
vers  fuch  a  want  of  moderation  and  prudence,  of  impar¬ 
tiality  and  equity,  of  fair  and  candid  enquiry  and  in- 
vefligation,  of  deliberate  and  unbiafl'ed  judgment,  and 
luch  a  rafhnefs  of  thinking  and  vengeance  of  power  as 
is  inconfiftent  with  the  fatety  of  the  Republic.  It  was 
judging  without  hearing  and  execution  without  trial. 

By  fuch  rafh,  injudicious  and  violent  proceedings  the 
intereft  of  the  State  is  weakened,  its  profperity  dimi- 
nifhed  and  its  commerce  and  its  fnecie  banifhed  to  other 
places. — Suppofe  the  Bank  had  not  been  in  an  imme¬ 
diate  condition  to  have  flood  fuch  a  fudden  attack,  what 
a  feene  of  inffant  diflrefs  would  the  rafhnefs  of  that  Af- 
fembly  have  brought  upon  this  city  and  State.  The 
holders  of  Bank-notes,  whoever  they  might  be,-  would 
have  been  thrown  into  the  utmofl  confuhon  and  diffi¬ 
culties.  It  is  no  apology  to  fay  the  Houfe  never 
thought  of  this,  for  it  was  their  duty  to  have  thought 
of  every  thing. 

But  by  the  prudent  and  provident  management  of 
the  Bank  (tho’  unfufpicious  of  the  attack)  it  was  ena¬ 
bled  to  Band  the  run  upon  it  without  flopping  payment 
a  moment,  and  to  prevent  the  evils  and  mifehiefs  tak¬ 
ing  place  which  the  rafhnefs  of  the  Aflembly  had  a  di¬ 
rect  tendency  to  bring  on  ;  a  trial  that  fcarcely  a  Bank 
in  Europe,  under  a  fimilar  circumflance,  could  have 
flood  through. 

I  cannot  fee  reafon  fufficicnt  to  believe  that  the 
hope  of  the  Houfe  to  put  down  the  Bank  was  placed  on 
the  withdrawing  the  Charter,  fo  much  as  on  the  ex  pec- 
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tatioji  of  producing  a  bankruptcy  on  the  Bank,  by 
Parting  a  run  upon  it.  If  this  was  any  part  of  their 
project  it  was  a  very  wicked  one,  becaufe  hundreds 
might  have  been  ruined  to  gratify  a  party-fplecn. 

But  this  not  being  the  cafe,  what  has  the  attack 
amounted  to,  but  to  expofe  the  weaknefs,  and  rafhnefs, 
the  want  of  judgment  as  well  as  juftice,  of  thofe 
who  made  it,  and  to  confirm  the  credit  of  the  Bank 
more  fubftantially  than  it  was  before. 

The  attack,  it  is  true,  has  had  one  effecl,  which- is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  AfTembly  to  remedy,  it  has  banifh- 
ed  many  thoufand  hard  dollars  from  the  flate. — By  the 
means  of  the  Bank,  Pennfylvania  had  (he  uie  of  a  great 
deal  of  hard  money  belonging  to  citizens  of  other  States, 
and  that  without  am  interefi:,  for  it  laid  here  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  den-  fit,  the  depofitors  taking  Bank-notes  in 
its  fteadr  But  the  alarm  called  thofe  notes  in  and  the 
owners  drew  out  their  cafh. 

i  he  banifhing  the  fpecie  ferved  to  make  room  for 
the  paper-money  of  the  AfTembly,  and  wo  have  now 
paper  dollars  where  we  might  have  had  filver  ones.  So 
that  the  effect  of  the  paper-money  has  been  to  make  lefs 
money  in  the  ftate  than  there  was  before.  Paper-mo¬ 
ney  is  like  dram-drinking,  it  relieves  for  the  moment  by 
a  deceitful  fenfatio.n,  but  gradually  diminifhes  the  natu¬ 
ral  heat,  and  leaves  the  body  worfe  than  it  found  it. 
V/ ere  not  this  the  cafe,  and  couid  money  be  made  of  pa¬ 
per  at  pleafure,  every  Sovereign  in  Europe  would  be  as 
rich  as  he  plegfed.  But  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  a  bubble 
and  the  attempt  vanity.  Nature  has  provided  the  proper 
materials  for  money,  gold  and  filver,  and  any  attempt  of 
ours  to  rival  her  is  ridiculous. 

But  to  conclude - If  the  Public  will  permit  the 

opinion  of  a  friend  who  is.  attached  to  no  party,  and  under 
oa  ons  to  none,  nor  at  variance  with  any,  and  who 
through  a  long  habit  of  acquaintance  with  them  has  never 
deceived  them,  that  opinion  fhall  be  freeiy  given. 

The  Bank  is  an  Infiitution  capable  of  being  made 
exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  State,  not  only  as  the  means 
of  extending  and  facilitating  its  commerce,  but  as  a 
means  of  increafing  the  quantity  of  hard  money  in  the 
State.  The  Afiembly’s  paper-money  ferves  diredtly  to 
banifh  or  croud  out  the  hard,  becaufe  it  is  ifiued  as  mo¬ 
ney  and  put  in  the  olace  of  hard  money.  But  Bank- 
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notes  are  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  produce  a  con-.- 
trary  effect  I  hey  are  promiffory  notes  payable  on  de¬ 
mand,  and  may  be  taken  to  the  Bank  and  exchanged  for 
gold  or  filver  without  the  lealt  ceremony  or  difficulty. 

I  he  Bank,  therefore,  is  <  bilged  to  keep  a  conftant 
ffock  of  hard  money  fufficientfor  this  purpofe  ;  which  is 
what  the  Affembly  neither  does,  nor  can  do  by  their  pa¬ 
per  ;  becaufe  the  quantity  of  hard  money  collected  by 
taxes  into  the  T reafury  is  trifling  compared  with  the 
quantity  that  circulates  in  trade  and  through  the  Bank. 

T HE  method,  therefore,  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  hard 
money  woulJ  be  to  combine  the  fecurity  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Bank  into  one.  And  inftead  of  iffuing  pa¬ 
per-money  that  ferves  to  banifli  the  fpecie,  to  borrow 
the  (urn  wanted  of  the  Bank  in  Bank-notes  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Bank  exchanging  thofe  notes  at  {fated  pe- 
riods  and  quantities  with  hard  money. 

Paper  iilued  in  this  manner,  and  directed  to  this 
end,  would,  inffead  of  banifning,  work  itfelf  into, 
gold  and  hlver;  becaufe  it  will  then  be  both  the  advan¬ 
tage  and  duty  of  the  Bank,  and  of  all  the  mercantile  in- 
tereh  connected  with  it,  to  procure  and  import  gold  and 
filver  from  any  part  of  the  world  it  can  be  got,  to  ex¬ 
change  the  notes  with.  TheEnglifh  Bank  is  reffricted 
to  the  dealing  in  no  other  articles  of  importation  than 
gold  and  filver,  and  we  may  make  the  fame  ufe  of  cur 
Bank  if  we  proceed  properly  with  it. 

Vhose  notes  will  then  have  a  double  fecurity,  that 
of  the  Government  and  that  of  the  Bank  ;  and  they  will 
not  be  iffued  as  money,  but  as  holf  ages  to  be  exchanged 
for  hard  money,  and  will,  therefore,  work  the  contrary 
way  to  what  the  paper  of  the  Aflembly,  uncombined 
with  the  fecurity  of  the  Bank,  produces  :  And  the  in- 
tereit  allowed  the  Bank  will  be  faved  to  Government  by 
a  faving  of  the  expences  and  charges  attending  paper- 
cmiffions. 

It  is,  as  I  have  already  obferved  in  the  courfe  of  this 
work,  the  harmony  of  all  the  parts  of  a  Republic,  that 
conifitutes  their  fcvcral  and  mutual  good.  A  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  is  conffrubted  only  to  govern,  is  not  a  Re¬ 
publican  Government.  It  is  combining  authority  with 
ufefulnefs  that  in  a  great  measure  dnlinguifhes  the 
Republican  fyftem  from  others. 
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Paper- money  appears,  at  firft  fight,  to  be  a  great 
faving,  or  rather  that  it  coifs  nothing  ;  but  it  is  the  dear- 
eft  money  there  is.  The  eafe  with  which  it  is  emitted  by 
an  Aflembly  at  firft,  ferves  as  a  trap  to  catch  people  in 
at  laft.  It  operates  as  an  anticipation  of  the  next  year’s 
taxes.  Ir  the  money  depreciates,  after  it  is  out,  it  then, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  has  the  eifeift  of  fluctuating 
ftoclc,  and  the  people  become  ftock-jobbers  to  throw  the 
lots  on  each  other. — If  it  docs  not  depreciate,  it  is  then 
to  be  funk  by  taxes  at  the  price  of  hard  money,  becaufe 
the  fame  quantity  of  produce,  or  goods,  that  would  pro¬ 
cure  a  paper-dollar  to  pay  taxes  with  would  procure  a 
driver  one  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Therefore  in  any  cafe 
of  paper- money  it  is  dearer  to  the  country  than  hard  mo¬ 
ney  by  ail  the  expence  which  the  paper,  printing,  figning 
and  other  attendant  charges  come  to,  and  at  laft  goes  in¬ 
to  the  fire. 

Suppose  one  hundred  thoufand  dollars  in  paper-mo¬ 
ney  to  be  emitted  every  year  by  the  Aflembly,  and  the 
fame  fum  to  be  funk  every  year  by  taxes,  there  will  then 
be  no  more  than  one  hundred  thoufand  dollars  out  at 
any  one  time.  If  the  expence  of  paper  and  printing,  and 
of  perfons  to  attend  the  prefs  while  the  fheets  are  ftriking 
oft',  figners,  &c.  be  five  per  cent,  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  courfe  of  twenty  years  emifiions,  the  one  hundred 

thoufand  dollars  will  coil;  the  country  two  hundred  thou- 
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fand  dollars.  Becaufe  the  papermaker’s  and  printer’s 
bills,  and  the  expence  of  fupervifors  and  figners,  and 
other  attendant  charges,  will  in  that  time  amount  to  as 
much  as  the  money  amounts  to ;  for  the  fucceftive 
emifiions  are  but  a  recoinage  of  the  fame  fum. 

But  gold  and  filver  require  to  be  coined  but  once, 
and  will  laft  a  hundred  years,  better  than  paper  will  one- 
year,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  be  ftill  gold  and  filver. 
Therefore  the  faving  to  Government,  in  combining  its 
aid  and  fecurity  with  that  of  the  Bank  in  procuring  hard 
money,  will  be  an  advantage  to  both,  and  to  the  whole 
community. 

j 

The  cafe  to  be  provided  againft,  after  this,  will  be, 
that  the  Government  do  not  borrow  too  much  of  the 
Bank,  nor  the  Bank  lend  more  notes  than  it  can  redeem; 
and,  therefore,  fhould  any  thing  of  this  kind  be  under¬ 
taken,  the  beft  way  will  be  to  begin  with  a  moderate  fum, 
and  obferye  the  e fleet  of  it.  ft  he  intereft  given  the  Bank 

operates 
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operates  as  a  bounty  on  the  importation  of  hard  mohcy, 
and  which  may  not  be  more  than  the  money  expended  in 
making  paper-emiflions. 

But  nothing  of  this  kind,  nor  any  other  public  under¬ 
taking,  that  requires  fecurity  and  duration  beyond  the 
year,  can  be  gone  upon  under  the  prefent  mode  of  con¬ 
ducting  Government.  The  late  Aflembly,  by  afluming 
a  fovereign  power  over  every  Act  and  matter  done  by  the 
State  in  former  Aflemblies,  and  thereby  lotting  up  a  pre¬ 
cedent  of  overhauling  and  overturning,  as  the  accident  ot 
elections  fhall  happen  or  party  prevail,  have  rendered 
Government  incompetent  to  all  the  great  objeCts  of  the 
State.  They  have  eventually  reduced  the  Public  to  an 
annual  body  like  themfelves  ;  whereas  the  Public  are  a 
Handing  permanent  body,  holding  annual  elections. 

There  are  feveral  great  improvements  and  under¬ 
takings,  fuch  as  inland  navigation,  building  bridges, 
opening  roads  of  communication  thro’  the  State,  and 
other  matters  of  a  public  benefit,  that  might  be  gone 
upon,  but  which  now  cannot,  until  this  governmental  er¬ 
ror  or  defeCt  is  remedied.  The  faith  of  Government, 
under  the  prefent  mode  of  conducting  it,  cannot  be  relied 
on.  Individuals  will  not  venture  their  money,  in  under¬ 
takings  of  this  kind,  on  ai^ACt  that  may  be  made  by 
one  Aflembly  and  broken  by  another.  When  a  man 
can  fay  that  he  cannot  truft  the  Government,  the  im¬ 
portance  and  dignity  of  the  Public  is  diminiflied,  Tapped 
and  undermined;  and,  therefore,  it  becomes  the  Public 
to  reflore  their  own  honor,  by  fetting  thefe  matters  to 
rights. 

Perhaps  this  cannot  be  effectually  done  until  the 
time  of  the  next  Convention,  when  the  principles,  on 
which  they  are  to  regulated  and  fixed,  may  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Conflitution. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Public  may  keep  their  affairs  in 
fufficient  good  order,  by,  fubftituting  prudence  in  the 
place  of  authority,  and  eleCting  men  into  the  Goverment, 
who  will  at  once  throw  aflde  the  narrow  prejudices  of 
party,-  and  make  the  Good  of  the  Whole  the  ruling 

object  of  their  conduCt. - And  with  this  hope, 

and  a  ffneere  with  for  their  profperity,  I  clofe  my 
book. 
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